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With the exception of the two concluding 
chapters, the contents of this volume apj^red 
in the columns of the ‘ Edinburgh Evening 
News.’ In compliance with numerous re- 
quests, I have reproduced the papers In 
permanent form, in the hope that they will 
have value as a bird’s-eye view of a century 
of political development. In the chapter on 
Imperialism I have reproduced portions of a 
pamphlet, ‘ The Gospel of Force,’ written by 
me for the Young Scots Society. 
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A CENTURY OF 

POLITICAL DEVELOPME^IT. 

CHAPTER I. 

PKELIMINARY SURVEY. 

“ A CENTURY has passed a’vay since the Duke 
of Liancourt brought to Louis XVI. the 
tidings of the capture of the Bastille by the 
Parisian mob,” “ It is a revolt,” exclaimed 
the ill-fated monarch. “ Sire,” replied the 
Duke, “it is a Revolution.” “ A Revolution, 
indeed,” remarks Mr Lilly in his suggestive 
work, “ or, rather, the Revolution of these 
latter days ; the greatest which the world 
has experienced ftfr, 

years. . . . Tbe ^^nch Revolution opens a 
new chapter i^i the*^world's history.” Iif a 
former volume dealing with the intellectual 


wellnigh two thousand 
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develbpifient^ of the pa§t century ^ was 
shown how the various phases of tj^ought 
-«'K®ligious, philosophical, scientific, and dit- 
ecary- — took their peculiar forms from the 
Revolution, and “how, without a clear under- 
standing of that great event, the intel- 
lectual history of the last hundred years 
remains unintelligible. The same remark 
applies with even greater force to the polit- 
ical development. An event which shook 
to the foundations the whole system of 
European government, from which emanated 
principles which revolutionised action as well 
as thought, demands careful study by way of 
preliminary to -a thorough understanding of 
the course of political evolution. 

j^^hat, then, was the significance of the 
French Revolution in the region of politics ? 
Nothing but error, however, will arise if we 
isolate the political factor and treat it as if 
it had no organic connection with the other 
factors which go to make up modern civilisa- 
tion. At first sight it m^ seem as if between 
religion and politics th^.t. was no very close 
relation ; and yet when 'we gp backo to the 
^ ^ A Century of Intellectual Development/ 
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French Revolution we find that the causes 
^ ^ # * 
which overthrew the official teligioh also 

destroyed the poetical system. In the p fjjy- 
ical, as in the religions, sphere, it remains 
true that the conception which mankind 
form of their relation to the Deity deter- 
mines their conception of theii relation to 
society. The relations between these things 
are very obscure in modern times, owing to 
the fact which Comte was never tired of 
emphasising, that modern civilisation is in 
a state of chaos. Men are living in a time 
when society is intelJ sctually disorganised. 
No one system of belief holds the modern 
mind. Between men’s religious, philosophical, 
and political views there is no logical connec- 
tion. SocieCy has lost its organic unity, and 
it is not till we go back to the middle ages, 
when Romanism held sway over men’s minds, 
that we become conscious of the fact that 
there can be such a thing as a life system, 
in which man’s relations to God and society 
are seen to hold together with something 
like logical completeness. If, therefore, we 
are to understand the "real effect of tlste 
French Revolution in the political sphere, i 
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we liiust^ have clear ideas of the sjstem 
against whi6h it was a dramatic and lurid 
p(rotest. ' ,, « 

, Roman Catholicism, then, as the great foe 
of the Revolution, demands our closest at- 
tention. It is impossible to understand 
Romanism aright if we view it simply as 
a form of religion. It was something more : 
it was a vast system which sought to bring 
within its sweep not merely the spiritual 
^)ut the secular interests of mankind. It 
aspired not only to open the gates of heaven, 
but also to govern the earth. In its palmy 
days during the middle ages, Romanism 
included within its sphere of influence the 
intellectual as well as the spiritual side of 
life, the political as well as the ecclesiastical. 
The stern foe of new ideas, Romanism frowned 
upon intellectual movements which made 
for mental independence. The stern foe of 
nationalities, Romanism sought to preserve 
iSs world -wide sway by ruling kings and 
princes with a spiritual rod of iron in the 
form of excommunication. ' But in both 
spheres, the intellectual and the political, 
‘the spirit of the age was against it, Intel- 
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lectu^ movements in the form of Hlimanisin 
silently sapped ‘the doctrine of intellectual 
inMlibility, and •the movement in favou^i^f 
nationalities which sprang out of the^chaes 
of the middle ages sapped the thelfcratic 
pretensions and power of the Papacy. Fx)iled 
in its endeavours to reign unchecked over 
rising nationalities, Ro/lrianism did the next 
best thing for its own interest, — It sought 
to rule by means of the doctrine of divine 
right through monarchs who were devoted 
to the Church. Romanism, in brief, was a 
colossal system whose object was the despotic 
rule of man and society ’"n all spheres, sacred 
and secular. On the spiritual side the Church 
stood as the mediator between heaven and 
earth. Only through its channels could divine 
grace flow to man ; only those ideas which 
received the stamp of orthodoxy were allovved 
to enter the mind ; and only those rights 
which received the sanction of the Church 
were conceded to man and society. The duty 
of man and society was implicit submission to 
the Church ; the duty of the Church was to 
exercise absolute power over man and sociefy. 

The Reformation greatly weakened the des-^ 

s 
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potic poVer^of Romanism, and by inif educ- 
ing the idea of individual right strengthened 
tlbe movement fo^ intellectual independence 
vrhiclj originated at the Renaissance, and 
which ultimately made for political inde- 
pendence. In its despotic^ reign Romanism 
was greatly aided by Feudalism, whose funda- 
mental idea, like that of Rome, was un- 
questioning submission to a superior power. 
However much we may applaud Protest- 
antism for the great work it did in the 
emancipation of man, we must not forget 
that its success was largely due to the fact 
that both the Church of Rome and Feudalism, 
in consequence of the rise of Industrialism, 
found themselves in hopeless antagonism to 
the vipirit of the new time. The economic 
conditions greatly aided Protestantism in its 
corftest with Romanism, The teaching of 
theChurch, as Lecky well shows, was based 
on monastic, ascetic, and similar ideals, which 
were totally incompatible with the industrial 
and commercial spirit. At every turn in- 
dustry and commerce were hampered by laws 
and teachings which not only repressed in- 
dividual effort and initiative, which are the 
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roots ^of Industrialii^, but which tteatefl ti)e 
accumulation of , wealth and 'devotion to 
moliey- getting ns sinful. Feudalism 
equally opposed to the industrial .spirit.^ Tljp 
Church and the feudal sdperiors between 
them undertook to control all the various 
operations of society. Men, as members of 
society, had duties, not rights. Spencer 
makes this quite clear as follows: “I^p to 
the tenth century each domain in France 
had its bond or only partially free workmen 
and artisans, directed by the seigneur, and 
paid in meals and goods. Between the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries the feudal 
superiors — ecclesiastical or lay — regulated 
production and distribution to such an ex- 
tent that industrial and commercial licences 
had to be purchased from them ; in the sub- 
sequent monarchical stage, it was a legal 
maxim that ‘ the right to labour is a royal 
right which the prince may sell and sub- 
jects may buy,’ and onwards to the time”of 
the Revolution the country swarmed with 
oflBicials who authorised occupation, directed 
processes, exajnined products.” Everythtog 
was fixed by statutes. In industry, in r& 


7 
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ligion, i'lj politics, vari$,tions which ^ would 
have been profitable to /civilisation were 
Csyshed out. The labourerowho claimed the 
Jright to work for himself was treated as a 
rebel serf, the religious man who claimed the 
right to dissent from the Church was a 
heretic, and the political man who rose 
against consecrated despotism was a traitor. 
This., attempt on the part of the Church to 
include within the sphere of its regulating 
powers all phases of social life rises naturally 
out of the theocratic idea which recognises 
no distinction between things sacred and 
things secular. Under such a system the 
all-powerful word is obedience. 

This is the reason of the fact mentioned by 
Mr ^ryce, that the middle ages were non- 
political. The idea of individual duties being 
supreme, there was no»room for the idea of 
individual rights. But with the rise of in- 
dustry at the expense of Feudalism there 
resulted a set of economic conditions to deal 
with which theocratic conceptions were totally 
inadequate. With the rise of the Free Cities, 
fo^ instance, the old doctrine of Might, upon 
Jvhich political despotism rested, gave place 

8 
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■ to a ngw doctrine o| Right. Indusfcfy, if it 
were to make progress at all, demanded 
libei1;y. At bottom the demand of the cit^ 
dweller was the demand that nqjonger sl^oulti 
he be subordinated to the feudal power ; that 
he had certain natural rights — the rights to 
labour and to the fruits of his labour, and 
such like — of which neither Church nor feudal 
lord could deprive him. Freedom was., no 
longer accepted as a boon, it was claimed as 
a right. Under the pressure of the rising-, 
Individualism, the theocratic form of govern- 
ment proved not only totally inadequate but 
positively harmful. To us the theocratic idea 
as incarnated in the Papacy seems somewhat 
grotesque, but looked at closely it is not with- 
out plausibility. Politics cannot be treated 
as an isolated branch of knowledge. The 
view which a thinker holds of the principles 
of social and political phenomena will depend 
upon the views which he holds of the origin 
and early development of society. Accept 
the dogma of the depravity of man and the 
consequent need of supernatural interference 
S in human affaii;s, and it is not astonishing 
that the view should come to be held that i 
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the government of societies is a supernatural 
matter. Either God directly interferes in 
human ^ affairs, or He delegates His powhr to 
txjertpn sacred persons ^s in the Old Testa- 
ment, or to ail institution like the Roman 
Catholic Church. So long as this theory is 
accepted, the one word which sums up politics 
ia, obedience. In sudi a state of society flten’s 
minds are occupied with duties, not with 
rights. But with disbelief in the theocratic 
..powers of the Church comes the necessity to 
find a natural instead of a supernatural theory 
of society. The first question that presents 
itself to the student in search of a natural 
explanation is, How did political constitutions 
arise ? How came society to assume the 
political shape ? An answer to this is essential 
before a place can be found for the idea of 
siyvereignty. We want to know how political 
organisations arise before we can discover why 
one part should claim to exercise sovereignty 
'over the* rest. “In every form of govern- 
ment,” as Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked, 
“ you must come at last to some power which 
Ts absolute, to which all other powers of the 
State are subject, and which itself is subject 

lO 
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to nong. The possesssion of sucjjj pftwer is 
sovereignty, and the person or body in whom 
it resides is sovereign.” Between them th«* 
Reformation and Industrialism had -discredited* 
the divine sovereignty of the* Church. The 
theocratic idea was no longer acceptable, to 
thinking men. What was to take its place ? 
In the attempt to answer this question the 
science of politics, which had practically dis- 
appeared with Aristotle, once more came to • 
the front. Before we come to the dramatic 
contribution which the French Reyolution 
gave to political science, we must briefly deal 
with the speculations of three thinkers — 
Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau — whose writ- 
ings had a direct bearing on the doctrines 
of the Revolution. 

_One effect of the Reformation was to throw 
discredit upon the principle of authority by 
which the Papacy had held society together. 
With the breakdown of the theocratic system 
thinkers began anxious search for a conception 
of sovereignty which would be at once natural 
and authoritative. The most comprehensive 
attempt to found a natural basis for the idea 
of sovereignty was made by Hobbes. Hobbes ' 
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wash an'<^iir^bitious thinkur. He may 1:^ called 
the Spencer of his time. .* Not content with 
formulating a new theory* of politics, he set 
-hin^elf to. substitute f(}ir the supernaturalism 
of Romanism a' complete theory of life resting 
upon purely naturalistic principles. In fact, 
it would he difficult to over-estimate the great 
influence which the* writings of Hobbes have 
had in the region of physics, ethics, and 
psychology ; but at present our chief interest 
lies with the ideas of Hobbes in regard to 
the ultimate seat of political authority. It 
is characteristic of the philosophic trend of 
the mind of Hobbes that his political theory 
is rooted in a psychological and ethical 
estimate of man. It is a suggestive fact 
thscb, from a purely naturalistic point of 
view, Hobbes reached a conception of man 
not unlike that which underlay the theolog- 
ical conception which he combated. The 
primitive man of Hobbes is by no means a 
likeable being. Early man, according to 
Hobbes, was an unsocial, self-seeking, churl- 
ish creature, with a large slice of ferocity in 
"his nature. Self is the pivot on which 
primitive humanity turns. Without know- 
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* ' 

ing it, Hobbes seemsj to have imporli^d into 
his polftical philosophy the origmal sin of 

theology. Given, individuals of unsocial' 

• ^ 

habits, greedy, jealou^ and self-seeking, how^ 
would society originate ? Ho’R^ could beings 
possessed of such repellent qualities ever 
draw together so as to form what we know 
as society ? ’ If war was tlae natural condition 
of primitive men, how did they ever come 
together in peaceful union? It was plain, 
even to the selfish intelligence of primitive 
man, tliat the state of war was not conducive 
to security, not to say happiness. In order 
to get over the difficulty the members of the 
primitive society met one fine day, and agreed 
that some authority was necessary in order 
that Society should rest on a basis of pe^ee. 
How was that authority to be constituted? 
If one man had as much right to his opinion 
as another, and as each was jealous of his 
neighbour, and disposed to be aggressjye on 
the slightest provocation, where was thef 
authority which could hold all the jarring 
and warring elements to come from ? Hobbes 
imagined an assembly meeting for the purpostf 
of furnishing themselves with government. 
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Primitive ^ men made fi covenant with one 
another .to elect one of‘ their number as 
'sovereign with unlimited, powers, — so un- 
limited indeed tkat, no matter how despotic 
were his acts, the community, having granted 
those powers, could not revoke them, and had 
ho alternative but abject submission. 

^Here was a species of divine fight which 
was specially acceptable to the Royalist party 
of the time of Hobbes. The clergy, it must 
be said, did not relish the new species of 
despotism which Hobbes had created. The 
old divine right despotism had a theological 
basis, and its adoption led to the glorification 
of ecclesiasticism ; but the new divine right 
elevated the sovereign above both the sacred 
and, secular powers — a fact which Charles II. 
highly appreciated. Bishop Burnet records 
that Hobbes’s political writings “ made deep 
and lasting impressions upon the King’s 
mind.” After the Restoration Charles gave 
Hobbes many tokens of his regard. He hung 
his portrait in his own private room in White- 
hall, and conferred upon him a pension. It is 
Hot necessary at this time of day to expend 
time in criticism of the political philosophy of 

14 
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t . . ^ 

Hobbes. His theory cp the origin of ^ciety 

had no t)asis in fact, and his theory of Ab- 
solutism is likewise, without historical justifi- 
cation. The truth is, the political speculations 
of Hobbes had their root in an attempt to 
construct a theory* of government which had 
nothing in common with either Romanism or 
Protestantism. In view of the chaotic statp 
of society at tlie time of Hobbes, it is easy 
to see that in his opinion something resemb- 
ling the papal idea of auchority, against which 
no appeal is allowed, was a necessity in politics. 
The craving for order and unity which led 
Romanists to postulate a divinely ordained 
Church as the ultimate authority, led Hobbes, v 
in his dislike of supernaturalism, to find the 
ultimate authority in an absolute and irre- 
sponsible sovereign. 

Just as we have in the Restoration the 
key to the writings of Hobbes, so in the 
RovoluH|^|f 1688 we have the key to the 
political thinking of Locke. Only too faith-j 
fully had the Stuarts translated into practice 
the Hobbes theory of Absolutism, which, in 
actual life, had l^en weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. The Whigs, who were 

15 
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respon^sible for the Resolution, had practically 
laid it down as a maxim that there was a 
limit to the rule of the sovereign. The 
question was as* to the limit and how it can 
he justified historically. Locke, like Hohhes, 
was a believer in an original compact. But 
where Locke differed from Hobbes was in 
declaring that in <the terms of 'the original 
compact the power of the sovereign was 
limited, not absolute. According to Hobbes, 
society originated in the voluntary surrender- 
ing by the members of their rights to an 

#P» 

absolute authority, in consequence of their 
inability to live together peacefully on any 
other terms. Locke, with a more hopeful 
view of human nature, held a different view 
of the origin of society. Locke, unlike 
Hobbes, believed that primitive man was 
really a sociable animal. He found satis- 
faction in society. Society, with Locke, 
existed before government, and was not, as 
wit^l Hobbes, the creation of government. 
Man, as man, had certain natural rights 
which were not conferred by government, 
but which government was necessary for the 
protection of, — notably the right to property, 

i6 
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which is the fruit of Individual liberty. The 
relation between Hobbes and Locke may be 
stated thus : Both.agreed that society; origin-' 
ated in a compact, but while Hobbes Jieldi 
that the prime condition of the compact was 
the granting of absolute pcwer to the ope 
who was elected sovereign, Locke held that 
the sovereign’s power wafe conditional, on the 
ground that, on entering into the original 
compact, primitive man still retained certain 
natural rights, particularly the right to pre- 
serve liberty and property, which the sover- 
eign must respect. Hobbes was so impressed 
with rhe evils of anarchy as he had seen it 
in his day, that he considered the evils of 
absolute despotism to be more endurable ; 
while Locke contended that society wo’dd 
be intolerable, if not impossible, unless those 
who exercised sovereign power were compelled 
to use the power within well-defined limits — 
namely, the public good, which meant respect 
for certain natural rights of man. In a word, 
while Hobbes makes it the duty of the citizen 
to be absolutely submissive to tne decrees of 
the sovereign, Locke makes it the duty of 
the sovereign to have respect to the rights 
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of the citij^en, and in ms-king laws to consider 
the public good. If a sovereign, neglecting 
his du^y, insists upon acting as if he had a 
divipe right to govern without regard to the 
public good, what then ? In the last resort 
there remains Revolution. Thus it came 

r 

about that in Locke the idea of an original 
compact in harmon;^ with the idea of certain 
natural rights of man led naturally to the 
justification of the Revolution of 1688, when 
the people cashiered their sovereign for fail- 
ing to observe the limitations which pertained 
to his office. 

On this account Locke’s writings became 
the political Bible of the Whigs. In his 
writings the Whigs found justification for 
thair work in substituting a limited for an 
absolute monarchy. Writers on this subject, 
who as a rule are Englishmen, write as if 
Locke held a monopoly of what may be called 
Reyplution principles. As a matter of fact, 
in Scotland this very question of the power 
of the sovereign occupied the minds of Scots- 
men long before Locke wrote his famous book. 
In 1651, when Charles II. was crowned at 
Scone, Robert Douglas, in delivering the 
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coronation eermon, gave utterange #to the 
following sentiment : “ It is good for our 
King to learn to be wise in time, and know 
that he receiveth this day a power to goyern, 
but a power limited by contract, and those 
conditions he is tound to stand to. Thefe 
must be no tyranny on the throne.” That 
this was no isolated view, dictated by r& 
special occasion, is clear from the fact that 
several years before, in 1644 , 8arauel Ruther- 
ford nublished his famous book * Lex Rex,’ 
in which occurs the following : “ The power 
of creating a man a king is from the people. 
If the king have not the consent of the 
people he is a usurper, for we know no ex- 
ternal call that kings have, nor their family, 
to the crown but in the call of the peoj^e. 
The law is not the king’s own, but given to 
him in trust. Power is not an immediate 
inheritance from heaven, but a birthright of 
the people borrowed from them.” On the 
basis of this the Covenanters refused to rec- 
ognise the claim of Charles to interfere with 
their natural right to worship God in their 
own way. They refused absolutely to sub-' 
scribe to the dictum of Hobbes that the 
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'-'sovereign, was the source of law, apd that 
“to the laws which the sovereign maketh 
‘the sovereign is not subject.” Macaulay 
« wrote his History of England ’ to vindicate 
the Revolution sentiments and to justify 
the constitutional principles which destroyed 
the absolutism of the Stuarts. In all this 
Macaulay was uncbnsciously glorifying the 
^/Covenanters, whose words and deeds became 
in England, as well as in Scotland, the seed 
* of our constitutional liberties. 
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CirAPTEK II. 

ROUSSEAU AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

It cannot be too steadily kept in view that 
the political development of humanity is 
simply a phase of the great evolutionary 
process. In this process ideas play an in- 
creasingly important part. Ideas, it has 
been said, rule the world. At the same 
time, it should be remembered that ideas 
themselves are subject to the evolutionfuy 
process. In order that they shall prevail 
they must have a congenial environment. 
In the intellectual as in the physical sphere 
the law of the survival of the fittest holds 
good. An idea, like an organism, survives, 
not because it is necessarily the best, but 
because it is most suited to its environment. 
This is specially noticeable in the case of 
political ideas. The theocratic idea of sover- 
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eignty flourished over long period of time, 
because i^ carried with it the element of 
authority, which was admirably adapted to a 
social state which was devoid of self-control. 
At the time of Hohbes it seemed to thought- 
ful men that anarchy woUld get the upper 
hand unless the monarch had absolute power. 
With a change in Jbhe political environment 
tbe theory of Hobbes was superse,ded by that 
of Locke, whose political ideas were admirably 
adapted to the Eevolution period of 1688. 
The English theories, however, were not 
capable of being transplanted. In France 
the conditions were such that some new con- 
ception of sovereignty was necessary before 
headway could be made against the crushing 
absolutism of the monarchy. The new idea 
of sovereignty is associated with the name 
oJP Rousseau. Rousseau came to the study 
of political philosophy with a mind saturated 
with the teachings of Hobbes and Locke. 
He, ‘ too, like them, founded his theory of 
government on a theory of man. Man, he 
held, was naturally good. The Church view 
was that man was naturally bad, and on that 
was based its despotic theory of government. 
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Clearly, if Rous8eau’|) claim on behalf ol” 
people* was to be heard, it was* nectary 
that he should substitute for the doctrip^ 
of the natural badness of man the doctrine of 
the natural goodness of man. If man is nat- 
urally 'good, how® then are we to account for 
the misery of man ? It would not suit €he 
purpose of Rousseau to. adopt the theory of 
Hobbes, who looked to absolute despotism as 
a remedy for social anarch}’’. France had 
tried absolute despotism, and it had proved 
a miserable failure. The terrible condition 
of the nation at the time of Rousseau was 
the result of despotic government, and in 
that direction no guidance was to be found. 
Neither could Locke’s theory of government 
commend itself to Rousseau. That theory 
was the natural product of political conditions 
totally unlike those of France. England at 
the time of Locke was in possession of insti- 
tutions and constitutional forms of govern- 
ment which enabled the people to pasS from 
absolute to limited monarchy with the mini- 
mum of revolutionary disturbance. Locke 
was able, by his political philosophy, to 
show that the Revolution of 1688 was no, 

23 
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revolution in the stricf; sense of the term, 
but was really a reassertion of political rights 
.which Were embodied in the Constitution. 

In Prance the situation was entirely dif- 
ferent. T^rue,' Montesquieu held a theory 
of government not unlike' that of Locke. 
Montesquieu had closely studied the English 
Constitution, and would have befen pleased 
to see the Government of France framed on 
that model. He was all for constitutional 
reform as opposed to the revolutionary 
schemes of the school of Rousseau. But the 
conditions in France were such as did not 
lend themselves to constitutional reform. In 
England the popular will found expression 
through Parliamentary forms, however im- 
perfect. The representatives of the great 
Whig houses were as determinedly opposed as 
the people to the absolutism of the Stuarts. 
In France the gulf between the king and the 
people could not be bridged. The States 
GeneM, corresponding to the British Parlia- 
ment, were not assembled between 1614 and 
1789. The Crown was supreme ; government 
became more and more centralised. The old 
local authorities, which at least had kept up 

*4 
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some degree of popular governmqpt the 
rural districts, were gradually superseded by 
nominees of the. Crown. Those ofl&ciaJs* 
“levied the taxes, regulated the 'militia and^ 
the police, superintended roads, bridges, and 
other public wor^s, and undertook the relief 
of the poor.” The effect of this extension of 
State officialism was greatly to increase the 
cost of local government. The first duty of 
the Crown officials was “ to enrich the royal 
treasury, and they performed it with little 
regard to the sufferings and repugnance of the 
taxpayers.” The result is matter of history. 
Kings and nobility alike vied with one an- 
other in delirious pleasure and riotous living. 
In order to support the wild career of extrav- 
agance, taxes were placed upon the people 
till they were ground to the dust with the 
direst poverty. As Sir Thomas Erskjne Ma^ 
says : “ While the nobles and prelates were 
feasting at Versailles, thousands of those 
wretched people were dying of hunger. 
Large tracts of land, deserted by the peas- 
antry, were thrown out of cultivation. Many 
fled from their , miseries to the provincial 
towns and to Paris, where a starving populace 
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were of^en driven to riois and pillage. They 
forced open granaries, plundered marlcets, and 
>hung takers.” Where wgis relief from this 
state of matters* to come? After the sup- 
pression of the Parliament, there was no 
constitutional channel for the expression of 
popular opinion. Free speech on political 
and social questions* was impossibie. Monar- 
chical absolutism in its extremist form existed. 

c 

“ It is in my person alone,” declared Louis 
XV., “ that the sovereign power resides.” 
He claimed to represent God, who had given 
into his keeping the sovereignty of France, 
and to no man was he accountable. Here, 
then, was the theory of Hobbes carried to its 
logical extreme. In England, as we have 
united, the absolutism of the Stuarts was 
checked by Parliament under the leadership 
of the Whigs. In France there was no 
check. 

Rousseau, with all bis faults, had deep 
sympathy with the people.. He was stung to 
the quick by the thought of their misery. 
On reading Hobbes and Locke he noticed that 
underlying their theories of absolute and 
limited monarchy was the idea of the sever- 
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eignty of the peojJle. Both HpljbeB i aiad 
Locke admitted that it was from* the people 
that sovereigns received their powers, though 
in the one case the ^i^wers were absolute and 
in the other limited. Pondering the matter, 
Kousseau came td the conclusion that in part- 
ing with the sovereign power originally the 
people had made a fatal* mistake. By allo.w- 
ing sovereign power to get out of their Qwn 
hands they had practically sold themselves to 
misery. “ Man,” said Rousseau, “ was bom 
free, and yet he is everywhere in chains.” 
He has lost his liberty through governments, 
which, in the view of Rousseau, had degraded 
humanity. In parting with his liberty, in 
leaving the free and joyous state of Nature 
and entering into what is called Civilisatisn, 
man had really entered into a state of 
slavery. It is worth noticing that the 
political philosophy of Rousseau was quite in 
harmony with the new views of man and 
society which were being promulgated by the 
materialistic section as represented by Hol- 
bach. Rousseau was no materialist, but with 
that school he ^shared belief in the natural 
goodness of man, a belief which was a violent 
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r^ctioa.ffom the depravity doctrine of the 
Church. “ The state of society,” said Hol- 
*1bach, “Jb now a state of w^^r of the sovereign 
against all, and each of^ its members against 
the other. Man is bad not because he was 
born bad, but because he is made so! The 
great and the powerful crush with impunity 
the needy and the unfortunate, and these in 
turn seek to repay all the evil done to them.” 
What, then, was the duty of man ? Clearly to 
rise against his oppressors, to overthrow iniqui- 
tous governments, as a preliminary to the crea- 
tion of a new social state, in which the people 
would have a taste of comfort and happiness. 

The moderate constitutionalism of Locke 
being out of the question, nothing remained 
for Rousseau but to take from Hobbes and 
Locke the two ideas of a social contract and 
the sovereignty of the people, strip them 
of the monarchical despotism of the one 
and ^the limitations and compromises of the 
other, and adapt them to the actual situation. 
Why, said Rousseau in effect, this roundabout 
way of government ? Why should the 
people, after the manner of Hobbes, part 
with their liberty to a sovereign, and why, 
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after the manner of Locke, hav£ . all th& 
• . . . * * 
trouble of limiting the power of the sover- 
eign? Why not ^ivoid the evils which flow 
from these roundabout methods by the < 
people simply keeping the government of the 
country in their own hands? No political 
theory could be more acceptable to the people 
of France at the time tha*n the gospel accord- 
ing to Rousseau. Primitive man, who was a 
good creature on the whole, had acted fool- 
ishly in parting with his liberty. Let the 
people of France, in the name of humanity, 
take back their sovereign power. Let them 
make a new contract. Voltaire, who was no 
democrat, thought the case might be met 
if the rulers were enlightened. Rousseau 
would have none of this. He wanted U!ie 
people to rule themselves, and he was all the 
more urgent because he thought he was 
bringing society back to the natural state 
before men had parted with their liberty. 
Here was no mere attempt to get rid of 
certain political and social grievances, no 
attempt after the style of Locke to secure 
merely an extension of political freedom. If 
Rousseau’s gospel meant anything, it meant 
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a call to.tlje people to level to the giound ex- 
isting institutions and to make a fresh start. 

Rousseau wanted, not c modification, but 
transformation. “ Thatc which,” says Lecky, 
“distinguishes the French Revolution from 
other political movements .is, that it was 
directed by men who had adopted certain 
speculative opinions,* conceptions of political 
right, with the fanaticism and fervour of 
religious belief, and the Bible of the new 
creed was the ‘ Contrat Social ’ of Rousseau.” 
Rousseau’s political doctrines were singularly 
fortunate as regards their adaptation to the 
social environment. In itself the condition of 
France was sufficient to give them popularity, 
which, however, was enormously increased 
by- the war which led to the separation of 
the American Colonies from Great Britain. 
France rushed to the help of the Colonies, 
thereby greatly contributing to the spread of 
revolutionary doctrines. Here, indeed, was 
dramatic application to the gospel of Rous- 
seau. Here were a number of States delib- 
erately breaking their chains, repudiating a 
contract which had enslaved them, and de- 
claring their right to be free, and in the great 
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work of emancipation Ame&a had .tj|e oo- 
operation of the French nionarchy The 
dream of Bousseau*had come 'true sooner than 
was expected. Those who (leclared Roms- 
seau’s social theories to be impracticable, had 
their answer in the existence of a great Re- 
public haying its foundation in freedom and 
equality. In the excited* state of the public 
mind caused by the American Revolution, the 
new political philosophy was not likely to be 
subjected to much close analysis. 

Rousseau’s doctrines spread like an epidemic. 
The ‘ Social Contract,’ as Lecky says, became 
the Bible of the new political school. In the 
words of Mr H. J. Tozer in his admirable book 
on Rousseau : “In the revolutionary epoch it 
was regai’ded as the ‘ beacon of legislator^J’ 
and was incessantly quoted as such by lawyers 
and publicists.” “It is in all hands,” said 
Camille Desmoulins. Taine himself tells us 
that in 1784 certain magistrates’ sonst. on 
taking their first lesson in jurisprudence, had 
the ‘ Social Contract ’ placed in their hands as 
a manual. It was, in fact, a political catechism 
for all classes, and its chief propositions were 
widely disseminated. We find Rousseau’s 
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principleii embodied in the petition of the 
Tiers ^Itat of Nivernois, in which the people 
compli5bin of “the profound ignorance of the 
conditions, of the social pact which has per- 
petuated their servitude,” and demand the 
r^titution of the inalienable and imprescript- 
ible rights of the people. In the hymn of the 
Twentieth Vendemiaire the people proclaimed 
him a true citizen, a friend of nature and of 
truth, and hailed him as the model of sages 
and the benefactor of humanity. The very 
thought of him aroused enthusiasm. “Jean 
Jacques,” cried a volunteer, “oh, that thou 
wert a witness of our Revolution ! Thou wert 
the precursor of it. . . . Thy writings have 
enlightened us.” Mallet du Pan wrote that 
liousseau “ had a hundred times more readers 
than Voltaire among the middle and lower 
classes of society. . . . It is he alone who 
has inoculated the French with the doctrines 
of tih© sovereignty of the people and its most 
extreme consequences. I heard Marat in 1788 
reading and commenting on the ‘Social Con- 
tract’ in the public promenades amid the 
plaudits of an enthusiastic audience. It would 
be difficult to mention a sihgle revolutionary 
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who was not transported with these ^Ijafchical 
theories and burning with the desire to realise 
them. The ‘ Soci^ Contract,’ the solyent of 
society, was the Koraii of the*bombastic talkers 
of 1789, of the Jacobins of 1790, of the Repub- 
licans of 1791, and of the most atrocious 
the madmer. A thousand pamphleteers para- 
phrased it ; the orators 'of the Palais Royal 
discoursed from it on popular sovereignty, 
loudly demanding the abolition of privileges 
and the establishmei^ of a free democratic 
constitution ; the duo orators made it their 
breviary/^ Napoleon went the length of say- 
ing that if Rousseau had never lived there 
would have been no French Revolution. 

It has been shown how that in the develop- 
ment of his political theory Rousseau w^ 
greatly influenced by Hobbes and Locke. 
From another source Rousseau received grert 
influence. John Calvin lives in histor^j' mainly 
as the framer of a system of theology which 
in these latter days has lost its hold of the 
modern mind. But Calvin has other titles to 
fame. In the words of Rousseau : Those 
who consider Cajvin only as a theologian are 
but little acquainted with the extent of his 
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genius. . Jhe preparation of our wise edicts, 
in which lie had a large share, does* him as 
much credit as his ‘ Institutes. ^ Whatever 
revolution^ time ‘may bj^ing about in our re- 
ligion, so long as love of country and of liberty 
is not extinct among us, the memory ‘of that 
great man will not cease *to be revered. It 
not fanciful to tiace to Calvin’s theology 
Rqusseau’s conception of the primitive condi- 
tion of man as that of comparative innocence 
and happiness. Rousseau, with Calvin, be- 
lieved ni the degeneracy of the race. Here 
the two thinkers part company. Calvin 
attributes the fall of man to supernatural 
Influences, while Rousseau attributes it to 
civilisation and governments. Rousseau’s 
Peism, of course, prevented him from looking 
like Calvin to supernatural agencies for a 
x'emedy, but throughout the ‘ Social Contract ’ 
are references which show that the theocratic 
th^ry of Calvin was not without attraction 
for Rousseau. Notwithstanding his belief in 
the people, Rousseau is at times conscious that, 
unaided, they are ill fitted for the task of 
framing wise laws. In his^ chapter dealing 
with legislation he has the following: ‘'In 
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order to discover the rules of association that 
are most* suitable to nations, a superior intelli- 
gence would be necessary who could see all 
the passions of men without Experiencing any 
of them ; who would have no affinity with our 
nature and yet kftow it thoroughly ; whose 
happiness would not depend on us, and who 
would nevertheless be quite willing to interest 
himself in ours ; and lastl)'^, one who, storing up 
for himself with the progress of time a far-ofi 
glory in the future, could labour in one age and 
enjoy in another. Gods would be necessary 
to give laws to men.” After glancing at the 
theocratic idea, Bousseau, as was to be expected 
from his Deistic views, bases his political philo- 
sophy entirely on naturalistic conceptions. 

His great watchword was the sovereignty,-, 
of the people. The nature of this new contract 
Bousseau thus explains ; “ Each of us puts in 
common his goods, his person, his life, and all 
his powers, under the supreme direction of , the 
general will, and we collectively receive each 
member as an undivided part of the whole.” 
So far so'igood, but an important question 
arises. How is tlje general will to be ascer- 
tained? Montesquieu had no difficulty in 
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answerii^g that question. He pointed to the 
Parliamentary system of Britain as the best 
method of finding the ^general will. But 
Rousseau had a rootecjl dislike to our Parlia- 
mentary method with its representative sys- 
;tem. In his own words : “The Englisli nation 
thinks that it is free, fiut is greatly mis- 
taken, for it is so only during the* elections of 
tqembers of Parliament ; as soon as they are 
elected it is enslaved and counts for nothing.” 
As the people are sovereign the people should 
legislate ; they cannot part with their rights 
to representatives who are to be treated 
simply as delegates. What of the Executive ? 
Its members are allowed no independence of 
thought or action. As the agents of the 
^ople they are under their immediate control. 
Who, then, are tlie people who are to wield 
‘-'such mighty powers over the person, the 
property, the liberty, the religion of the 
St§-te ? A calm analysis of Rousseau’s high- 
sounding language reduces his political theory 
to the commonplace conclusion that the people ' 
simply means the majority of the people, so 
that it comes to this, that in, Rousseau’s ideal 
State laws are made and executed by agents 
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who are directly responsible to th^ people, 
who continually suspect them, and who can 
cashier them at ple^ure. The leaders of the 
Revolutionary party wore not slow io pressing 
into their service the gospel according to 
Rousseau. As the* Government of France ati 
that time was entirely out of harmony with 
the people, w’^e can readily imagine the effect 
of a doctrine which declared the people to be 
the sovereign power and all the officials merely 
agents. Thus we find Marat, in the name of 
the people, the real sovereign, denouncing the 
king, the ministo’s, the administration, the 
bench, the bar, the financial system, and, in 
fact, the entire legislative and executive sys- 
tem. When power departed from the Mon- 
archy and became vested in the National 
Assembly the full significance of the Rousseau 
principle of the sovereignty of the people war 
seen. One of Rousseau’s fundamental doc- 
trines was that the people, in the act ^ of 
nominating members to office, deprived them- 
selves of a certain amount of power. In 
harmony with this the National Assembly 
resolved that none of its members should hold 
ministerial office. The effect of this was most 
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disastrous, and paved the way for the anarchy 

which followed. 

# 

Bytthis act the National Assembly, instead 
of helpibg to govern the nation, set itself in 
antagonism to the existing authorities. By 
^.eaching the people that all wisdom and power 
sprang from them, and that their duty was to 
bring to account aM who aspired to rule, the 
National Assembly created another tyranny 
greater and more terrible than that of the 
ancient regime — the tyranny of an anarchical 
majority. Voltaire long before detected the 
fatal flaw in Bousseau’s doctrine of sover- 
eignty. By weakening the Executive and 
keeping all power in the hands of the As- 
sembly, Voltaire declared that a solemn 
*hivitation would be given to crime. If the 
people were sovereign, if their will was law, 
’if the legislative and executive functions em- 
anated from them, why should they not take 
all power into their own hands ? In the words 
of Professor Graham : “ The sovereign people 
stormed the Bastille and the world applauded ; 
took the king and queen prisoners and killed 
theii^ attendants ; again invaded his palace 
to coerce him after the first Constitution 
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was made acknowledging their sovereignty ; 
stormecf the palace ; put the king *in prison ; 
itself, in exercise of its sovereign rights, acted . 
as judge and executioner in* September 1792 
on the suspected prisoners ; vidlated the sanc- 
tity of the Convention (urged on by artful 
leaders), and demanded the exclusion of the 
moderate or Gironde party. Then the purged 
Convention was allowed to have its own way, 
when it in turn became despotic, usurped the 
sovereign power, and put a muzzle on the 
sovereign people for a time. In 1795 it again 
rose twice, and the second time Bonaparte 
was called in to put it down by artillery, 
after which the sovereign people appeared 
no more on the public stage till the ‘three 
days of July’ (1830).” Rousseau was, ^a 
humane man, and he would have been the 
first to condemn the horrors which his dis - 
ciple, Robespierre, and St Just perpetrated 
in the name of his political philosophy. That 
they were fanatical Interpreters of the ‘ Social 
Contract ’ admits of no doubt. Their public 
actions were based upon the teachings of that 
celebrated bool^. In the naine of the ‘ Social 
Contract ’ Robespierre and his clique put to 
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death all whose interests were opposed to the 
Rousseau theory of the State. Rousseau had 
declared that a citizen who refused to accept 
the recogmsed religion sjiould be put to death. 
Robespierre only too faithfully put the writing 
into practice. In actual fa^st, the result was 
tfiat whatever party managed to climb into 
power treated the rest as traitors tb the cause 
of the people, and applying Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples, ruthlessly put their foes out of the way. 

The outcome of it all was that power, in 
the case of the extreme Jacobins, got into the 
hands of cliques, who, by initiating the Reign 
of Terror, reduced France to the level of a 
shambles. The situation at last became in- 
tolerable, and with the fall of Robespierre 
c^^e a A^despread desire to have an end of 
the carnival of diabolism. It is significant 
it at Robespierre and his clique, who made 
themselves infamous by their Reign of Terror, 
began their democratic career by preaching 
ihe gospel of Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity. Liberty, under the reign of French 
democracy, became the liberty of the execu- 
tioner to take off the heads of his victims : 
Equality became the equality of the brigand, 
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with his stand and deliver ; and Fraternity 
became tlie fraternity of Cain when lie spilled 
his brother’s blo'6d jipon the ground. 

It is a remarkablf fact ’ that Rousseau 
himself seemed to have a foreSoding that a 
situation would arise in which his gospel of 
democracy would fail. He contemplated a case 
when the usual powers v.’ere suspended, and 
when, in the interests of order, the public se- 
curity “ is provided for by a special Act, which 
entrusts the care of it to the most worthy 
man.’’ A time came when the French people, 
weary of anarchy, gave up the reins of power 
into the hands of Napol^n as “ the most 
worthy man.” It is also# a remarkable fact 
that Burke, who was Rousseau’s most deter- 
mined opponent, also reached by his prophetk 
insight the conclusion that the French Revolu- 
tion would end in a dictatorship. Comment- 
ing on the growing influence of the Army in 
the later stages of the Revolution, Bu^^ks 
said : “In the weakness of one kind of 
authority, and in the fluctuation of all, the 
oflEcers of an army will remain for some time 
mutinous and full.of faction until some popular 
general who understands the art of conciliat- 
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ing the poldiery, and who possesses the true 
spirit of command, shall draw the eyes of all 
men \ipon himself. Armies will obey him on 
his persopal account. /There is no other way 
of securing military obedience in this state 
of things. But the mombnt in which that 
event shall • happen, the ' person who really 
commands the Army is your master, — the 
rr\aster of your king, the master of your 
Assembly, the master of your whole Ee- 
public.” Thus out of Rousseau’s gospel of 
Liberty grew Napoleon’s gospel of Despotism, 
and out of the situation created by those 
who preached the rights of man emerged a 
despot who trampled alike on the rights of 
man and nations. 
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CH’APTER III. 

THE* BRITISH REACTION : BURKE. 

So long as we confine our f^ttention to the 
dramatic side of the French Revolution, so 
long as we study it exclusively from its 
political aspect, the full significance of that 
great event is missed. The inwardness of the 
Revolution consists in the fact that it was 
an intellectual as well as a political Revolu- 
tion, carrying with it not only a compkl^ 
change in the government of France, but 
also a complete change in men’s fundament.^} ’ 
ideas in regard to both society and govern- 
ment. Like the Reformation, the Revolution 
overleaped purely geographical harriejs by 
giving birth to ideas which were universal 
in their sweep. Among British statesmen 
Burke was the^rst to detect the real nature 
of the French upheaval. According to Burke, 
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it was “,a revolution of doctrine and theo- 
cratic dogma.” Just as the Reformation was 
a revoljition in men’s minds in regard to the 
ultimate seat of' spiritual authority, so the 
French Revolution was a revolution in men’s 
minds in regard to the ultitnate seat of poli- 
tical authority. Up till the Reformation the 
watchword in matters^ spiritual was the Duties 
of Man ; while till the Revolution the watch- 
word in matters political, uotbaly in France, 
was likewise the Duties of Man. In England 
the transition was gradual. Just as in the 
English Reformation compromise ruled the day 
— the idea of national spiritual freedom vindi- 
cated its right to exist along with the idea of 
spiritual authority — so in the political sphere, 
blanks to the compromising nature of Locke’s 
philosophy, the Revolution of 1688 found 
<¥Oom for the idea of liberty alongside of the 
idea of authority. Britain did not find it 
necessary to abolish the symbol of authority, 
the Monarchy, in order to find room for 
liberty, whose symbol is democracy. The 
ideas which Locke propagated had a different 
effect, as we have seen, when transplanted 
into France. There authority and liberty 
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came into violent conflict, and tl^ French 
Eevolu^ion was the result. Kousseau con- 
fronted the theocratic watchwords of l^man- 
ism and Feudalism-rnamel;f, the Puties of 
Man — with the democratic watchword the 
Eights of Man. This is what Burke meant 
by saying that the French Eevolution was 
“a revolution of doctrine and theocratic 
dogma.” 

We have seen what Eoussefiu meant by the 
Eights of Man. For from being a clear 
thinker, Eousseau sometim'^s writes as if he 
meant to imply, with Locke, that man had 
certain rights, such as the right of property, 
in his natural state antecedent to govern- 
ment ; at other times — and in fact this is the 
outcome of his political philosophy — he ident«^ 
fies the Eights of Man with the sovereignty 
of the people. This high-sounding phrase 
when translated into political fact simply 
means government by majority. Why shoyld 
the majority be the ultimate seat of power 
and authority ? In the nature of things such 
a scat of authority can have no justification. 
It simply means .that in order to decide where 
power should exist, people take to count- 
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ing heacJs instead of breaking heads. The 
minority, instead of deciding the question by 
physii^al force, recognise that physical force 
rests with the 'majori^ and peaceably ac- 
quiesce in the fact. In this democratic idea 
of Eiousseau there lurks the despotic idea of 
Hobbes— namely, the rule of the strongest. 
With the king as^, head of th6 Army, it 
seemed clear to Hobbes that the duty of 
the people lay in submission to the com- 
mands of the monarch. Get rid of the 
king, as was done in France, give the 
majority full command of the Army, and 
individual liberties are no safer under an 
absolute democracy than under an absolute 
monarchy. The close connection between 
•iie despotic nature of the theories of Hobbes 
and Rousseau is happily expressed by Mr 
•Morley when he says : “ Strike the crowned 
head from that monstrous figure which is the 
frqjitispiece of the Leviathan, and you will 
have a frontispiece which will do admirably 
well for the Social Contract.” Thus we reach 
the strange conclusion that in its last analysis 
the Rousseau doctrines of tlje Sovereignty of 
the People and the Rights of Man resolve 
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themselves into the view that in the lonff- 
run political power rests upon physical power, 
which, as a rule, rests with the ma^rity. 
But, as Herbert Spenper shi^wdly observes, 
if “ there is nothing to prevent a majority 
from imposing its will on a minority by force, ^ 
then the superior force of a despot, backed 
by an adeqifate army, is ^Iso justified.” The 
logic of events in France showed the truth 
of Spencer’s observation and justified the re- 
markable prediction of Burke : “If the pre- 
sent project of a Republic should fail, a 
security to a modern freedom will fail with 
it, — all the indirect restraints which mitigate 
despotism are removed ; insomuch that if 
Monarchy should ever again obtain an entire 
ascendancy in France, under this or any othes 
dynasty, it will probably be, if not voluntary, 
tempered at setting out by the wise and 
virtuous counsels of the prince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that ever appea^^d 
on earth.” Thus it came about that Rousseau 
unconsciously prepared the way for the ap- 
pearance of Napoleon. 

At the same tipafe, it is permissible to argue 
that if France had been allowed to solve her 
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own. problems after the execution of Louis, 
as England was allowed^ to solve Sers after 
the t^xecution of Charles^ without foreign in- 
tervention, the* eventis which called forth 
Napoleon would not have arisen. Napoleon 
came as the appointed scoifrge of the European 
Powers for their intervention in the internal 
affairs of France, with which they had nothing 
whatever to do, and also as the appointed 
scourge of France for its all too literal accept- 
ance of, and obedience to, the anarchic doc- 
trines which lurked in Eousseau’s political 
philosophy. For the European intervention 
Burke was largely, if not mainly, responsible. 
He it was who counselled wai- upon France 
svith ruthless fury and bigotry. He imported 
:nto his denunciation of Rousseauism a passion- 
ate hatred which has no counterpart since the 
(vildest days of religious persecution. Burke’s 
aatred of the French Revolution rested not 
rerely on his dread of the anarchy into which 
le foresaw France would be plunged ; it was 
iue also to the antagonism of a thinker who 
saw in the doctrine of the Rights of Man the 
appearance of a political principle which, if 
lot arrested in its source, would weaken the 
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irery foundation of civilisation. Burke^ 

therefor^, we have the embodiment, the in- 
carnation, of the spirit of reaction*.- His 
writings became the J.ext - book of Toryism, 
which in this country and on \he Continent 
got a new lease of -power as the result of the 
terrible excesses of the French Revolution. 
With Burkt3 the thinker the reaction began 
in the region of ideas, though, thanks to his 
passionate prompting, it ultimately became a 
war in reality, with appeal to the arbitrament 
of blood. It is, however, with the political 
philosophy of Burke, as gleaned from his 
writings on the French Revolutioh, that we 
have principally to do. Just as Hobbes was 
the political philosopher of the Stuart ab- 
solutism, Locke of the Revolution of 1688, 
Rousseau of the French Revolution, so Burke 
was the political philosopher of the reaction ; 
and just as the political theories of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau grew out of a definite 
theory of society, so Burke^s political theories 
with which he attacks the Revolution have 
their roots also in a definite theory of 
society. 

As was to be expected, Burke's ideas of 
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the nature of society and government are at 
the antipodes of those of Eousseau. Tor pur- 
posesftof analyses and exposition the student 
of Burke labours undei; a great disadvantage. 
He was not a systematic thinker. He was 
no drawing-room philosopher. He wa's a man 
of affairs roused to a white heat by a re volu- 
tion, which in his eyps was a colo^al eruption 
of evil. He has no time for metaphysical 
inquiry into the origin of society ? He can 
barely tolerate discussion of the Rights of 
Man in the abstract. As he says, he hated 
the very sound of abstract discussion about 
society. Ih some parts he writes as if he 
recognises no test of government but utility'; 
at other times he is quite in agreement with 
his opponents that the Rights of Man do 
exist. In the main, Burke s concern is not 
with any abstract rights which man as man 
apart from society may possess, but with the 
cl^im of rights under which the revolutionists 
proceeded to cashier the existing French 
Grovernment, and to construct the entire 
political edifice from the foundation. How- 
3ver society may have arisen, Burke holds 
that the existing societies into which men 
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are born exist as parts of a diving scheme.| 
Both our* rights and our duties are determined', 
for us, not by any fiction of a social cmttractj 
in which men enter o^ their own option, hut| 
by the circumstances into which we are born. 
He says : “ The awful Author of our being is, 
the Author of our place in the order of ex- 
istence ; and having disposed and marshalled 
us by a divine tactic, mot according to oyr 
will but according to His, He has in and by 
that disposition virtually subjected us to act 
the part which belongs to the place assigned 
to us.” In other words, we find ourselves 
members of a society without any so-called 
covenant or contract on our part, but by 
the decree of a divine power. To talk, 
therefore, of the Bights of Man as if they 
carried with them the right to alter funda- 
mentally the entire social order into which 
we are born, is, according to Burke, to make 
warfare against the divine will. This looks 
very like the old Tory doctrine that the 
people are to be content with the place which 
Providence has assigned them, to be obedient 
to their superior^ and to have no social or 
political aspirations whatever. Burke allows 
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room in ^ his theory for progress, but consider- 
ing that he eulogised the British Constitu- 
tion v;^i' his day as a monument of perfection, 
it is not clear what, he really meant by 
progress. 

In a word, Burke’s theory is simply a 
gigantic piece of political Popery, and he 
himself a kind of political Cardinal Newman. 
Newman believed that the individual reason 
when left to itself led to Atheism — to spiritual 
anarchy. In like manner, Burke believed that 
in politics the individual reason when left to 
itself led to Jacobinism — to political anarchy. 
To the men of his time Newman offered the 
Roman Catholic Church as a refuge from 
spiritual anarchy, and Burke saw no hope 
tfor society, no antidote to political anarchy, 
but in the British Constitution. Newman 
had no faith in the individual reason in the 
search for truth, and in like manner Burke 
thought that in political matters truth 
was difficult to reach. In that case, men as 
members of society should place greater store 
upon peace than truth. Newman held that 
in matters of religion everything should be 
done for the multitude, but nothing by them. 
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Hence for guidance th^y were to loe^" to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Burke had^ little 
faith in the multitijde, and, like Newmdtn, he 
warned them againso trusting to reason, 
which was, in his view, a disintegrating 
force. Where Newman in religion sent thei 

multitude to a Church, Burke sent them to 

' • 

a Constitution. The w£^tchword of the oith 
was Tradition ; the watchword of the other 
was Proscrij)tion. In place of the Roman 
Catholic Church he puts the British Constitu- 
tion, and for the democratic theory of the 
Rights of Man he serves up the old theocratic 
theory of the Duties of Man. Here is Burke’s 
confession of political faith : “ We fear God 
we look up with awe to kings, with affection 
to Parliament, with duty to magistrates, with' 
reverence to priests, and with respect to 
nobility. We think that no discoveries are 
to be made in morality, nor many in the 
principles of government. . . . We aie 

resolved to keep our established Church, our 
established monarchy, our established aristo- 
cracy, our established democracy, each in the 
degree it exists 'and in no greater.” His 
eulogies of the British Constitution were in- 
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tended* tq be something more than a confession 
of faith. Burke’s aim has, been well expressed 
by the late Sir James Fjtzjames Stephen as 
follows The glories of the British Constitu- 
tion, the absolute satisfaction of the British 
nation in its perfection, and the magnificence 
of its results, are fruits held up to the ad- 
miration of the Freijch with a contemptuous 
‘ Go and do thou likewise,’ and with a pity- 
ing admonition to the effect that they might 
have done likewise.” 

Just as Roman Catholicism confronted the 

« 

Reformation with the idea of a divinely con- 
ceived and divinely organised Church for the 
spiritual guidance of man, so Burke confronted 
the Revolution with a divinely conceived and 
divinely organised British Constitution for 
the political guidance of man. And just as 
Roman Catholicism railed at the Reformation 
as the offspring of evil and the creator of 
e^fils, so Burke railed at the Revolution 
as the offspring of evil and the creator of 
social anarchy. Again, just as Roman Cath- 
olicism thought it a part of its divine mission 
to put down religious heresy by means of the 
Inquisition, so Burke thought it part of ];iis 
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appointed mission to ^all upon the Etiropean 
Powers to stamp put the great Revolution 
heresy by means of armies. Burke’s pdiitical 
Papacy, like its great original, ends, in perse- 
cution. In essence the Reformation which the 
Papacy strove to put down was an uprising 
of the democratic idea of rights as opposed 
to the theocratic idea of duties, which h«<i 
resulted in sheer spiritual despotism. In like 
manner the Revolution, when viewed apart 
from its hideous excesses, was an uprising of 
the democratic idea of rights as opposed to 
the monarchical idea of duties, which in 
France had ended in an intolerable despotism. 
Notwithstanding the splendour of Burke’s 
genius, the sweep of his mind, and the com- 
manding generalisations which stud his writ- 
ings, the truth must be admitted that the effect 
of his indiscriminating eulogy of the British 
Constitution, and his indiscriminating denunci- 
ation of the French Revolution, combined w”’th 
the long war which he was instrumental in 
starting, was to throw discredit on all at- 
tempts at political reform, and greatly to pro- 
long in this country the reign of despotism. 

The extraordinary passion which Burke 
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threw his opposition to the French 

Revolution created an epidemic of fear and 
hatre\l in the minds of tl}.e governing classes 
of this c/)UEf<^y. " BefortJ the Revolution cir- 
cumstances were favourable to the plea of 
political development. At* the time of Pitt 
ithe troubles which had disturbed the reigns 
fo^ the. early Hanoverian dynasties had died 
away, and the country was in a mood to turn 
its attention to political and social reform. 
Pitt was liberal minded enough to recognise 
the necessity for a scheme of Parliamentary 
reform, and his study of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations’ had disposed him to Adam Smith’s 
Free Trade doctrines. Not only did the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution and the panic 
•^-created by Burke’s writings drive all ideas 
of reform out of the mind of Pitt, but he was 
driven by the force of public opinion into a 
course of legislation at once despotic and re- 
ao^-ionary. In the course of his denunciation 
of the French Revolution Burke found it 
necessary to eulogise the British Constitution 
as existing in a state of perfection. To touch 
it in the direction of reform was impiety ; to 
attempt reconstruction after the manner of 
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France was treason. Jhis oppositioif^o any 
reform of the Constitution, this denial 9 f any 
necessity for the wdening of the franchise,* 
unfortunate at this juiicture, wa r ’^particularly 
unfortunate in face of the fact that the 
country was face to face with another rev-» 
olution, an industrial revolution, which was 
calculated to obliterate l^he old political land- 
marks. That revolution, by calling into ex- 
istence large centres of industry, was so 
shifting the population as^to render the old 
system of Parliamentary representation glar- 
ingly anomalous. In order to realise the 
state of affaii's, it may be well to contrast 
Burke’s eulogisms of the British Constitution 
with the existing condition of Parliamentary 
representation. 

In his ‘ History of England,’ Spencer Wal- 
pole gives a bird’s-eye view of the situation. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the House of Commons contained 658 mem- 
bers. Of these 489 were returned by England, 
100 by Ireland, 45 by Scotland, and 24 by 
Wales. So unequal was the distribution of 
political power "that a little more than a 
fourth of the population returned nearly one- 
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half of 'ishe whole Hou^e of Commons^ but this 
gives very inadequate idea of the existing 
anomalies. Scotland, with a population of 
nearly ‘two'^onillions, 'x'eturned 45 members, 
while Cornwall, with a population of rather 
•more than a quarter of k million, returned 
44 members. That was bad enough, but the 
Situation was rendered more glaringly an- 
omalous by the fact that the representation 
of the various towns bore no relation to the 

number of electors. It was stated that the 

♦ 

majority of the House of Commons was elected 
by less than 15,000 electors. Seventy mem- 
bers were elected by thirty -four places, in 
which it would be absurd to say the people 
had any voice in the matter, the election being 
merely a matter of form. Two hundred and 
ninety-four members, being a majority of the 
entire House of Commons in 1793, were re- 
turned by constituencies none of which had 
Jf50, and in the great majority of which there 
were not 100 voters. Old Sarum had two 
members, but no inhabitant ; while Gatton, 
with seven electors, had two members. The 
county of Bute at one time had only one 
voter, who took the chair, proposed and 
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seconded his own ret\yn, and annovrffced his 
unanimous election. In all Scotland^ there 
were not 4000 votgrs. As has been stated,! 
the majority of the Mouse of C^iimmons was 
returned by 15,000 electors, but the share 
the electors had in the elections was pureljt 
nominal, as may be gathered from the fact 
that 172 of the English, and Welsh members 
were nominated by the Treasury, and 130 
owed their return to the illegitimate influence 
of the Treasury or their powerful friends. 
The 45 Scottish members, for instance, were 
nominated by 35 persons. So great was the 
power and influence of the great landowners 
that a huge system of barter existed under 
which seats were bought and sold. 

This was the state of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation which Burke declared to be perfect, 
and which upon no account should be tam- 
pered with. The implication was that the 
awful horrors in France had been caused by 
the introduction of the people into the sphere 
of government ; therefore, if these horrors 
were not to be extended to this country, the 
Constitution as it existed was the only satis- 
factory breakwater. Out of what may be 
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called ’'^is huge political monopoly grew 
grievous evils, which were not only the 
putcome of the reaction,, but which greatly 
increased tl>3 reaction. *■ The long revolution- 
ary war loaded the nation with taxation, a 
part of which fell upon th^s landed interests. 
The war had been favourable to the land- 
owneri? in as far as it kept up Ihe price of 
corn, as from the nature of the case the 
people, as a result of hostilities, were de- 
pendent on the home supply. With the 
close of the war came a fall in prices, and 
the landowners became alarmed about their 
rents. They must be protected, because, it 
was argued, if rents fall land will be thrown 
out of cultivation, men will be thrown out 
of work, and not only the landed but all 
other interests will be ruined. In fairness 
to the aristocracy, they are not wholly to be 
blamed for the protective legislation which 
■'*yis instituted after the close of the war. 
True, such legislation came naturally to a 
House of Commons dominated by the landed 
element, but it must be remembered that the 
political economists of the 4;ime still clung 
to the old Protection theory which Adam 
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Smith’s great work had not yet h^ time 
to demolish. Backed By theorists, the landed 
interest thought they were doing ■good 
thing for the country, as well as for them- 
selves, in keeping up the price of corn hy 
prohibiting its importation. Upon the people 
the result of the high price of food was dis- 
astrous in ‘the extreme. The country was 
flooded with paupers, -Cvhose numbers were 
greatly increased by a system of poor law 
relief which actually put a premium on 
pauperism. In some places it is stated 
that at times the whole labouring part of 
the population was thrown on the rates. An 
idea of the terrible state of afiairs may be 
judged from a speech of Lord Byron in the 
House of Lords in 1812, when he said: “I 
have traversed the seat of war in the Pen- 
insula, I have been in some of the most 
oppressed provinces of Turkey, but never 
under the most despotic of infidel govern- 
ments have I beheld such squalid wretched- 
ness as I have seen since residing in the 
heart of a Christian country.” It is stated 
that in Edinburgh one in every eight ol 
the population was maintained on charity, 
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and amount of bread which each 

pauper was expected ‘to consume was regu- 
lated. 'by proclamation of the magistrate. 
It was mu^ the sarj^e*in other parts of 
the country. 

Christianity, alas ! as represented ' by the 
"Church of England, did • nothing to lessen 
—rather the reverse — the sufferings of the 
people. The French Revolution, as inter- 
preted by Burke, had associated in the minds 
of the governing classes political agitation 
and atheism. Had not Paine, the great 
antagonist of Burke, the great defender of 
the Revolution, not content in his ‘ Rights 
of Man’ with attacking Monarchy, gone the 
length in his ‘ Age of Reason ’ of waging war 
against the Church ? Clearly the cause of 
the Monarchy and the Church must stand 
or fall together. The Test Act, which had 
been passed to exclude the Roman Catholics 
from office, was found in operation to ex- 
clude all Nonconformists. Efforts had been 
made to get the Act abolished. Burke 
at one time had seconded the efforts of 
Fox in this dffection ; but when it be- 
came clear that prominent dissenters like 
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the famous Dr Price were ardent Ei^inirers 
of the Revolution, and were denounced by 
Burke, all attempts' to shake the supremacy 
of the. Church of England were ^een to be 
hopeless ; indeed Burke himself opposed reliel 
to the dissenters. Moreover, the alliance be- 
tween Church and State, which Burke con- 
sidered essential to the nation’s safety, was 
rendered closer than evet by the Corn Laws, 
which, by increasing the rents of the land- 
owners, also raised the incomes of the clergy, 
who wure dependent on the tithes, which, ol 
course, rose in value with the increase in the 
rents. Thus it happened that in the years 
that immediately followed the close of the 
great war the people of this country found 
themselves ruled by two despotisms, the one 
political, the other ecclesiastical. They had 
no voice in a Government which, by its legis- 
lation, had increased the price of their food, 
and which, by maintaining religious monopoly 
to a Church, inflicted great practical griev- 
ances upon all who chose to be dissenters. 
To add to the distress caused by class legis- 
lation, came in 1816 the failure of the harvest. 
The cup of suffering was now filled to over- 
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flowing, the results of which were disturb- 
ances and riots all over the country. Out of 
the ^social distress emerged political agitation. 
Radicalism^ imbued with ^the principles of the 
French Revolution, began to rebel against 
the existing state of things, and in turn the 
Government resolved upon the most stringent 
repressive measures. « 

There were passed what were known as the 
"Six Acts,” by which the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of public meetings, and all attempts 
at political agitation, were ruthlessly put down. 
In Edinburgh, for instance, no political meet- 
ing had been held for more than twenty years. 
As Lord Cockburn says, everything was soaked 
with the Revolution. The Bench, where some- 
thing like judicial impartiality' was to be ex- 
pected, was converted into a huge engine of 
political despotism. The most glaring instance 
was the trial and conviction of an Edinburgh 
advocate, Thomas Muir, who was transported 
for attempting to form political associations. 
The notorious Lord Braxfield, who tried the 
case, in words which Burke would have en- 
dorsed, declared the British Constitution to 
be the best that ever was since the creation of 
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the world. Mr Spencer Walpole has c»»cisely 
summarised the condition of affairs in the 
years after Waterloo : “During the first* few 
years which 8ucceede<$ Waterloo -Englishmen 
enjoyed less real liberty than at any time 
since the Revolution of 1688. The great^ 
majority of the people had no voice in the 
Legislature.' Political power was in the 
hands of a few fortunate individuals, who 
were bent on retaining the monopoly which 
they had secured. The taxpayers were laden 
with fiscal burdens which Vere both unequal 
and ill-devised. Death was the punishment 
which the law awarded to the gravest and 
most trivial crimes. The pauper was treated 
as a criminal, and the administration of the 
Poor Laws made almost every labourer a 
pauper. Hai'sh and oppressive as the laws 
already were, the oligarchy by which England 
was governed was continually , demanding 
harsher and more oppressive legislation. Dui^ 
ing the five years which succeeded Waterloo 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; the 
liberty of the Press was restricted ; the right 
of public meeting was denied ; domiciliary 
visits in search of arms were allowed.” The 
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effect wof all this was to give an impetus to the 
cause of reform. The tdeas of the Revolution 
could hot be stamped out, and in spite of the 
despotic acts of the Government the people 
eagerly read the literature which emanated 
from the ranks of the refQrmers. Biirke had 
created the reaction b/ his book on the 
French Revolution. The reforfning party 
knew full well the 'influence of Burke, and 
that their cause would make no headway 
till an answer was forthcoming. An answer 
came from the peil of Thomas Paine, who, by 
his pamphlets ‘ Common - sense ’ and ‘ The 
Crisis,’ had been largely instrumental in 
bringing about the American Revolution. 
Paine stepped into the arena against Burke 
with his ‘ Rights of Man,’ — a book which, as 
the political Bible of early British Radical- 
ism, demands careful study by those who 
would understand the course of political de- 
.T^elopment. 
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CH,^4PTEIl IV. 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

• 

Thanks to the excesses of the Revolution and 
the great influence of the writings of Burke, 
the doctrines of the revolutionary school fell 
into utter discredit. Those who were bent 
upon reform were handicanped at the outset 
by the public aversion to a political theory 
whose practical outcome seemed to be social 
anarchy. No progress could be made till an 
answer was given to Burke. The answer 
came from Thomas Paine. Paine, like his 
contemporai*ies, was taken by surprise by the 
attitude of Burke, whose writings on tlJZ' 
Ameiacan Revolution were remembered with 
admiration and gratitude by the progressive 
school. Paine could hardly believe that the 
man who was -the staunch friend of the 
American Colonies in their battle for freedom 
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should«denounce with volcanic force the people 
of France in their attempts to free themselves 
from* a' yoke more galling than that under 
which t^e j^erican Colonies suffered. When 
it was made clear that Bui'ke was the main 
instrument in producing ^ reaction in the 
public mind, Paine lost ho time in the en- 
deavour to counteract his influence. Paine’s 
answer to Burke is * contained in his once 
famous ‘ Bights of Man.’ The question was 
the old one which exercised the minds of 
Hobbes, Locke, add Bousseau — namely, the 
question of Sovereignty. In all societies there 
must exist an ultimate authority. What is 
that ultimate authority ? Bousseau, as we 
saw, found it in the sovereignty of the people. 
Burke, as we also saw, based the ultimate 
authority on Prescription. He refused to 
trace the social order to metaphysical first 
principles. He believed in the wisdom of our 
-ancestors, as embodied in the British Con- 
stitution, with its kings, clergy, lords, and 
commons. In the previous chapter it was 
shown how ludicrous was Burke’s eulogy of 
the British Constitution when contrasted 
with the actual distribution of political power. 
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Apart from that, the ideas of Burke ootild not 
but be particularly; abliorrent to Paine, whose 
mind was saturatgd with the fundanaental 
beliefs of the eighteenth century ftvokitionary 
school — namely, that society had been cor- 
rupted by two gr^at superstitions. Monarchy 
and Priesthood. 

Paine saw no hope for society till mankind 
got rid of the two great despotisms, heredi- 
tary monarchy and established clergy. ‘ The 
Bights of Man ’ was directed against the one 
and ‘ The Age of Beason * against th^ other. 
With the former we have here particularly to 
do. It never occurred to Paine and the 
revolutionary thinkers that monarchs and 
churches were not the products of designing 
men, but were the natural outcome of par- 
ticular environments. The eighteenth centur}’^ 
thinkers had not reached the evolutionary 
conception that institutions which to one age 
seem to be intolerable were quite suited to 
previous age, and though, from an absolute 
point of view, indefensible, were relatively ' 
justifiable as the best under the circumstances. 
Becognition of this truth would have saved 
Paine from the violent denunciations of ancient 
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institutions which disfigure his pages. After 
due allowance is made* for the narrowness of 
his olitlbok, there is much in Paine which de- 
mands the Jittention or the student of polit- 
ical theories. It is a mistake to put down 
Paine as a mere populariser in this country of 
the views of Rousseau. As a matter of fact, 
he was a clearer and more consistent thinker 
than Rousseau, whose political thinking is 
marked by serious confusion of ideas. In 
some parts of his book Rousseau seems to 
agree with Locke'" as to the necessity of 
society guarding the rights of property ; in 
other parts he places so much emphasis on 
the sovereignty of the people as to have no 
room for individual rights, thus paving the 
way for the anarchical idea that the rights 
of the individual are entirely at the mercy of 
the majority. Burke had no difficulty in com- 
bating this dangerous doctrine, but he entirely 
ikiled to establish a true theory of society. 
In fact, his own view, when reduced to its last 
analysis, was quite as irrational as that of 
Rousseau, inasmuch as he resolved the rights 
of man into the duties of man towards the 
powers which had been placed over him by 
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a mysterious Providence, as symbolised in 
Britain by the State and the Church, 

Paine differed fundamentally ^on^ both 
Rousseau and Burke. ^ To him ojve the 
first clear distinction between society and 
government. Government with Ruusseau, 
and indeed with Hobbes and Locke, rose out 
of a social compact ; or, in other words, society 
was the deliberate creation of governments. 
Now it was the merit of Paine to show that 
society grows spontaneously out of the nature 
of man. Men did not, with Rousseau, 
exist first as isolated individuals, who in a 
moment of folly allowed themselvea to be 
pressed into a society and governed by 
despots. Nor was mankind divided, with 
Burke, in some mysterious fashion into gov- 
ernors and governed, in which the duty of 
the latter was to accept as the decree of 
Providence the arrangement which was kno-v^ ^ 
as the British Constitution, — an arrangement 
which made kings, lords (temporal and spirit- 
ual), and commons a divinely instituted order. 
Compared with Rousseau and Burke, Paine, 
in his handling of the subject, may be de- 
scribed as a scientific thinker. In the words 
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of Paine : “ A great part of that order which 
reigns among mankifid is not the eifect of 
government. It had its origin in the prin- 
ciples of Bsciety and iJlie natural constitution 
of man. It existed prior to government, and 
would exist if the formality of government 
was abolished. The mutual dependence and 
reciprocal interest which man has' in man, and 
all the parts of a civilised community upon 
each other, create that great chain of connec- 
tion which holds it together. . . . Govern- 
ment is nothing more than a national asso- 
ciation acting on the principles of society.” 
What, then, is the function of government? 
Clearly its function cannot be to confer 
sovereignty on the people, which means the 
majority, from which the individuals receive 
their rights. 

If Paine’s conception of society is correct, 
and it is corroborated by historical research, the 
mdividual as such has certain rights which can 
neither be bestowed nor taken away by a des- 
potic monarch or a despotic majority. What, 
then, are those rights ? Let us listen to Paine : 
“ Natural rights are those which always per- 
tain to man in right of his existence. Of this 
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0 kind are all the intellectual rights, orcrights 
of the mind, and also afl those rights of acting 
as an individual for his own comfort" and 
happiness which are* not injurious, to the 
, rights of others.” Man, as man, has a natural 
right to live, to think, to labour, and to retain^ 
the products of his labour. It follows from 
this that hd government, be it monarchic, aris- 
tocratic, or democratic-^the rule of one, the 
rule of a favoured few, or the majority — has 
the right to interfere with individual freedom 
in the physical, intellecfiial, or industrial 
realms, unless it can be shown that such 
freedom is being used to the injury of others. 
Civil rights grow naturally out of natural 
rights. Man, for instance, has a natural 
right to the products of his labour, but what 
avails that right if he is too weak to protect 
himself against those who would forcibly rob 
him ? In order to obtain security, he, there- 
fore, abstains from using his natural right ofr 
defence, and gives it over to society, which, 
in the form of a competent executive, guar- 
antees law and order. In this case, what the 
man as ah individual has a natural right to 
do — to defend his property from attack— but 
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cannot do, is done by society. In this way 
arise civil rights. As* Paine puts it : “ The 
|Civil‘ pbwer, properly conjsidered as such, is 
'made tgp of'**the aggregate of that class of the 
‘natural rights of man which become defective 
|in the individual in point of power and 
, answers not his purpose, ijut when collected 
ito a focus becomes competent to the purpose 
of every one.” In 'a society composed of 
reasonable, liberty-loving, and justice-loving 
individuals, natural and civil rights would 
work in harmony f but inasmuch as men are 
imperi^ct and greedy of power over their 
fellows, there is always a tendency in govern- 
ments to use the power which they possess to 
guarantee and preserve the rights of the in- 
dividual for the purpose of curtailing those 
rights. The question which arises is this — 
Under what form of government can the 
rights of man best be respected? 

Paine treats with scorn Burke’s veneration 
for hereditary rulers. You might as well, 
says Paine, talk of hereditary mathematicians 
as of hereditary kings. Equally scornful for 
the same reason is he of government through 
hereditary peera As for the Church of Eng- 
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land, which Burke treated as a part o£ the 
great providential schefhe, Paine can hardly 
speak of it with decent respect. Gover^nifent 
by priestcraft Paine lo'^ked upon a(S possibly 
the worst form of government, as it meant, | 
in the first instance, the enslavement of the, 
mind. It is easy to understand the import- 
ance which iben of the type of Paine, Godwin, 
and Priestley attached to the French Revolu- 
tion. To them it meant more than the up- 
rising of the people against their oppressors : 
it meant the overthrow of *two things, which 
in their view had kept the human race in 
a state of deplorable stagnation — namely, 
loyalty in politics and. superstition in r|li- 
gion. Thanks to loyalty, mankind had pros- 
trated themselves before monarchs who, in 
the name of divine right, had deprived them 
of everything pertaining to freedom ; and, 
thanks to superstition, mankind had pros- 
trated themselves before priests who, also in 
the name of divine right, had reduced their 
dupes to mental and spiritual slavery. At 
what he deemed the great political supersti- 
tion, Paine aimed a blow by his ‘Rights of 
Man,’ and at the great religious superstition 
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he aimed a blow by his ‘ Age of Reason.’ 
Out of the chaos produced by the overthrow 
of thbones and churches Paine saw arising a 
new world — a world Sf reason and justice, in 
which every man would sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree, secure in the possession of 
his natural rights, no king, aristocrat, or 
priest daring to make him afraid. The vio- 
lence of Paine’s writings has so prejudiced 
readers that much of their truth has been 
ignored, if not rejected, with contempt. 
Paine shared the view which was prevalent 
among the Revolution thinkers of his time, 

■ that governments originated and were carried 
•on by imposture and fraud. Man had been 
cheated "but of his natural rights by scheming 
monarchs and designing priests. All would 
go well when mankind sent kings and priests 
about their business. 

Such revolutionary ideas were the result 
of a totally erroneous view of the origin of 
society. Kingship was not an imposition 
which was foiste d upon an ignorant people ; 
kingship grew naturally out of the circum- 
stances in which primitive societies found 
themselves. Primitive societies had other 
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things to think of than how to preserve the, 
rights of man. That -^as a question which 
had to be postponed^till another more ftrgent 
question was answered — How to pi^ser^e the 
very existence of the tribe? Comte and 
Spencer have familiarised us with the lum- 
inous idea that, for purposes of study, the 
history of man is divisible into two parts, 
under the terms Militarism and Industrialism.*: 
Hobbes had hold of an aspect of truth when 
jhe declared that the early state of man was a 
state of war. The warfare,*however, wm not 
so much as Hobbes thought, between indi- 
vidual men, as between tribes. In piimiiive 
times war was an economic necessity. Owing 
to man’s ignorance of Nature, subsistence dobs 
not keep pace with increase of population, 
consequently appropriation of new territory 
becomes a necessity of tribal existence. This, 
of course, means war. Given a tribe or 
nation which by economic necessity is com- 
pelled to organise itself along military lines, 
and a political constitution will evolve along 
the same lines. 

Where prosperity is believed to be due to 
forcible appropriation of territory, everything 
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will •►be sacrificed to military efficiency. The 
Army will simply be the nation mobilised, 
indfusfty will be exploitgsd in the interest of 
war, and 'as a* natural and necessary conse- 
quence the individual will be subordinated to 
the State. Under such circumstances it is 
idle to talk of the rights of man. Obedience 
is the chief virtue. The democratic form of 
government appropriate to the Age of Reason 
jin presence of external foes gives place to a 
’military dictatorship. The individual has no 
right^ against th6 State. His property, nay, 
his very life, belongs to the State. Out of 
this condition of things arise, naturally, mon- 
archic and aristocratic government, which 
Paine and his school attributed to fraud and 
imposture. Burke saw the truth to which 
Paine was blind, that institutions are not to 
be judged by their harmony with abstract 
reason, but by the circumstances in which 
they have originated and developed. Where 
Burke erred was in not recognising that the 
British Constitution in its then form had out- 
lived its usefulness, and that in order to meet 
the new conditions which were arising great 
and far-reaching reforms were necessary. 
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In regard to the Church, Paine made the 
same mistake as he h?bd made in reference 
to monarchy. Churches, according to'lPaine, 
were used by the clergy to bufiibug the 
common people and keep them in a state of 
bondage! Primitive man was not religious 
because he was humbugged into religion by 
designing prtests. The real truth is, priests, 
churches, and primitive *man were alike re- 
ligious because religion is a part of man’s 
nature. The particular form which religion 
took in early times was not ’due to fraujjl and 
imposture, but to circumstances. Spencer’s 
theory of ancestor worship may not cover 
all the facts, but there is enough truth in it 
to justify the statement that in its earlihsi 
manifestation the feeling of loyalty to the 
chief and worship of him when he died were 
so closely connected that what are called 
Church and State were not two separate in- 
stitutions, but simply different aspects of the 
national life. In the case of a departed chief, 
two feelings arose — the desire to do him hon- 
our and a desire to secure his favour. Out of 
this sprang sacred places. His tomb grows 
into a temple, the tomb itself becomes an 
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altars upon which provisions are placed — a 
custom which is the ^erm of religious obla- 
tions *&nd festivals. Closely connected with 
this a^e propitiatory sacrifices as a means of 
securing the favour of the deified chief in 
battle. J. S. Mill puts the case admirably 
when he says : “ The very first demand of 
the social union, obedience to a' government 
of some sort, has not been found so easy a 
thing to establish in this world. The diffi- 
culty of inducing a brave, warlike race to 
submit their individual ‘ arbitrium ’ to any 
common umpire has always been felt to be 
so great, that nothing short of supernatural 
power has been deemed adequate to overcome 
it, and such jtribes have always assigned to 
the first institution of civilisation a divine 
origin.” In other words, governments in the 
pearly days of society naturally and spontane- 
busly take the theocratic form. 

The generation which Paine addressed, of 
course, were as ignorant as himself of the real 
origin of primitive customs, and of the mode 
of evolution of the feelings of religion and 
loyalty, but they had an instinctive aversion 
to his method of attack. They could perhaps 
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give no answer to him which would satfefy a 
strictly logical naind, bht none the lees they 
felt that however monarchy and priesthood 
had arisen, they had their uSes, and, at any 
rate, were preferable to an age of Reason, 
which began in France by abolishing kings 
and priests, and ended by inaugurating, not 
the Millennium, but Pandemonium. It is 
deeply to be regretted that Paine’s contribu- 
tion to political philosophy was mixed up with 
theories which had no foundation in history, 
and which had the effect of clouding hjp rep- 
utation and greatly damaging his influence. 
It is no slight testimony to the mental in- 
sight of Paine to say that his theory of 
natural rights, which fell into 'discredit, hasi 
been revived by German thinkers, and by 
Herbert Spencer, who, by way of the evolu- 
tion philosophy, reaches conclusions which 
Paine reached as a political pamphleteer. 
Paine’s book, utterly detested by the govern- 
ing classes of his time, had an enormous sale 
among the people. Still, its influence was 
greatly damaged by the excesses of the' 
French Revolution. The cause of reform jgot 
a set-bagj^in two ways. The French Revolu- 
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tion'-was supposed to djsgy^Q^it utterly the 
doctrine of the Rights of Man, and Paine’s 
attack' 'on religion had the effect of associating 
reform with infidelity, thereby greatly aiding 
the reaction. It was clear that if progress 
was to be made, a new method of attack on 
existing institutions would need to be found. 
The old watchwords of the progressive party 
would have to be discarded and others found 
which would cause less opposition in the 
British mind. The cause of reform found a 
new .leader in Jeremy Bentham, who, dis- 
carding the watchword of the Rights of Man, 
rallied the forces of l eform round a new watch- 
word — Utilitarianism. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

BENTHAM AND THE UTILITARIANS. 

• 

The English mind has a proverbial dislike of 
first principles. It was this characteristic 
that to a great extent prevented thg prin- 
ciples of the Frejich Revolution from taking 
deep root in this country. No doubt, terror 
at the excesses of the Revolution was the 
dominant feeling in jieople’s minds, but along 
with that was the erroneousness of applying 
the purely metaphysical and deductive method 
to politics. In this matter the genius of Burke 
was more congenial to the English mind than 
the genius of Paine. Burke saw plainly the 
folly of attempts to construct political systems 
after geometrical patterns, and it was because 
the results of the Revolution read like a fiii- 
filment of his predictions that his influence 
over his contemporaries was so great. Effect- 
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ive 88 a destructive force in the realm of 
revolutionary ideas, Bifrke had no construptive 
theory \vith which to face the new commercial 
ancTipdusfrial conditions which were render- 
ing the British Constitution not only anti- 
quated but dangerously obstructive. How 
was reform to be effected ? Paine’s methods, 
powerful enough in inflaming the popular 
discontent, did not commend themselves to 
the national temperament. The hour for 
reform, as distinguished from revolution, had 
come, ^and with it the man. In some ways 
Jeremy Bentham was quite as revolutionary 
as Paine. Both had the mental characteristics 
of the eighteenth century. Bentham, like 
Paine, was totally deficient in the historic 
sense. Looking back upon the long record 
of man’s strivings, they could see nothing to 
admire ; nothing to them was visible but a 
chaotic mass of barbarism, despotism, and 
superstition. D’Alembert well represents the 
attitude of eighteenth century advanced 
thinkers when he expresses the wish that 
all records whatever of past events could be 
blotted out. Burke wrote eloquently of the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Bentham would 
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have none of it. His attitude is wefi ex- 
pressed in some of his forcible ‘ remarks : 
“ From foolish opinion comes foolish Conduct, 

I from foolish conduct serious disasters, and 
from serious disasters the most useful warn- 
ing. It is from the folly, not from the’ 
■ wisdom, of our ancestors that we have so 
much to learn.” 

In their attitude towards the past, Rousseau, 
Paine, and Benthara were at one. It might 
have been thought that to the English mind 
Bentham would have beeii as distasteful as 
Rousseau and Paine. How was it that 
Bentham came to found a school, which in 
point of contempt for the past and d6nun-| 
ciation of the present political conditions* 
was, if anything, more fierce and sweeping 
than any of the revolutionary school ? The 
answer is to be found in the fact that his 
method of approach to politics differed en- 
tirely from the revolutionary school with 
the famous Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. It was something new for the ruling 
classes of this country to hear a furious re- 
former not only opposing but ridiculing a 
doctrine which had been made, so to speak, 
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the ftitellectual pivot of the French Bevolu- 
tion. For instance, Bfentham described as so 
mucli “"jargon ” the American Declaration of 
IndBp«ndence. The abstract Rights of Man 
theory he described as a “hodge-podge” of 
fallacies. Bentham declared war against the 
current catchwords in ethics and politics. 
For instance, under his elaborate analysis 
the ethical words right and wrong resolved 
themselves into pleasure and pain, and in 
politics such phrases as liberty, the law of 
Naturp, and the ’ Social Compact, for him 
had no meaning apart from the gre atest 
happiness of the greatest number . In his 
eyes the phrase “ natural rights ” was as 
objectionable as the phrase “ moral sense.” 
He would bring everythi ng in ethics and 
politics to the touchstone of utility. Bentham 
did not, with Burke, believe that the an- 
tiquity of our Constitution gave it a pre- 
scriptive right to veneration, nor, with Paine 
and Godwin, that it was deserving of de- 
struction because it was not rooted in the 
natural rights of man. Did or did not 
the Constitution so work in practice as 
10 contribute to the general happiness 1 
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That, for Bentham, was the fundameiftal 
question. 

Bentham began his reforming wor^ ‘itf the 
sphere of law. E^re* he did gr^t ^ings. 
He had no regard for precedent ; he brotight 
to the legal world of his time no metaphysical 
abstractions ; he tested them, not by a law 
of nature, but solely by th eir effect upon the 
general wellbeing. Utility w as* his t est, and 
by naean^oTUt he~^volutioni8e^ our law 
system. On this point the testimony of Sir 
Henry Maine is conclusive»: “ I do not know 
a single law reform effected since Bentham’s 
day which cannot be traced to his influence. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance 
to a nation or profession of having a' distinct 
object to aim at in the pursuit of improve- 
ment. The secret of Bentham’s unique in- 
fluence in England was his success in placing 
such an object before the country. He gave 
us a clear rule of reform, . . . made the good^ 
of the community take precedence of every 
other object, and thus gave escape to a current 
which had long been trying to find its way 
outward.”! In other words, Bentham con- 
verted the spirit of progress, which in the 
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haMs. of the revolutionary party was mainly 
abstract in theory and destructive in effect, 
into "a ‘principle of practical reform. It was 
natuTEiJ th'kt Bentham should apply his prin- 
ciple of utilit y to governmen t as well as to 
ethics and law. The revolutionists failed to 
catch the "public ear because they averred 
that, as a preliminary to a rational, social, 
and political order, existing institutions should 
be swept away. The experiment of France 
was not reassuring. Bentham gained a hear- 
ing because, unlike ‘Burke, he saw that exist- 
ing institutions were obstructing national 
progress, and, unlike Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers, he sought not to destroy them but 
to bring them into harmony with the new 
colidition of things. Let us see, then, how 
he applied the great principle of utility to the 
problem of government. With the British 
Constitution as it existed in his day Bentham 
had no patience. The actual Government of 
England in 1817 he described as an “aris- 
tocracy-ridden monarchy.” combining all the 
evils of both, and totally unworthy of the 
eulogies of Burke and Blackstone. The 
rulers of England did not legislate for the 
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greatest happiness of the greatest nuinlSer. 
Their interest was w4iat Bentham calls a 
“sinister interest,” the interest oi s^dlass — 
not of the nation, t^learly thel^ ^s no 
remedy for this state of matters short of 
some scheme by which the interests of the 
governors and governed would be identical. 

Human beings in the mass being mainly 
guided by self-interest, *it folloVs that in a 
monarchy the ruler’s interest is that of one 
— himself; in a limited monarchy the interests 
are those of a limited privileged class ; in a 
democracy the end aimed at is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Here, 
then, according to Bentham, is the solution 
of the political problem. Sovereignty must 
rest somewhere. If it is not safe in the 
hands of monarchs, not even where their 
power is limited by a body of aristocrats, 
where is it safe ? Bentham is bound to say : 
With the people, the greatest number, whose 
happiness is the end of all government. 
Bentham seemed to think that the people, 
whose interests were happiness, would have 
no sinister interests. But who are the 
people, and how are their wishes to be dis- 
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cotei^d ? By means of universal suffrage, in 
which Bentham thououghly believed. In 
praotice,^that means that in place of govern- 
ment Jby '\)ne or the ‘few, there was to be 
government by the many, — in other words, 
government by the numerical majority. So 
that by a roundabout path we reach the 
old Eousseauan doctrine of the Sovereignty 
of the People. The utilitarian theory of 
Bentham joins hands with the natural right 
theory of Rousseau. If there are no such 
things as natural . rights, — if the majority 
are sofereign, — are we not in danger of being 
governed by an unlimited de spotism ? In 
his famous essay on Bentham, John Stuart 
Mill points to the extreme peril to _society_ 
of such a theory of politics. 

An important point here emerges. If there 
is no such thing as natural rights, if utility 
is the fundamental test of government, clearly 
any rights that exist must be the creation 
of the majority, and here, too, we unex- 
pectedly come back to the theory of Rousseau. 
Let us examine this theory closely. Accord- 
ing to Bentham, Government fulfils its office 
by “ creating rights which it confers on indi- 
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viduals : rights of personal security ; sights 
of protection for honour ; rights of property;” 
&c. That is to say, the peo 

t *• 

representatives, and so create a 
which creates rights, which it proceeds to con* 
fer on fhe separate members of the sovereign 
people, who were the original creators of the 
Governmerft. Bentham does more than lay 
down a general political thdory. To say 
that the aim of legislation is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is to say 
little. Bentham’s mind was much too prac- 
tical to rest in vague theorising. *Tn his 
‘ Principles of Legislation ’ he gees on to 
consider how the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number can be best secured by 
legislation. From the point of view of the 
legislator happiness consists in four things — 
s ubsistence, abundance, equality, and secur ity, 
whicn incudes li berty. What of property, 
which is, after all, the crucial question in a 
democratic r4gime f If the sovereign power 
is the majority, then it is natural that the 
majority should favour a wide diffusion of 
wealth, and the obvious way to effect this 
is by legislation intended to prevent the 
• 91 
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accuiaulation of large fortunes, or to curtail' 
them when created. Democracy, resting upon 
the theQj;y that the majority have the right 
and the power te promote their own greatest 
happiness, naturally tends to Socialism, with 
its nationalisation of property. 

Bentham did not favour Socialis m. In his 
view, security of possessioif is the real starting- 
point and inspiring motive of progress, — not 
equality of wealthf which does not supply 
the necessary motive to accumulation. In 
the words of Bentham : “ When security 
and equality are in conOict, it will not do 
to hesitate a moment. Equality must yield. 
The first is the foundation of life ; subsistence, 
abundance, happiness, everything depends 
upon it. Equality produces only a certain 
portion of good. Besides, whatever we may 
do, it will nev'er be perfect : it may exist a 
day, but the revolutions of the.^xjQorjqjy will 
overturn it. IChe establishment of a perfect 
equality is a chimera ; all we can do is to 
diminish inequality. . . . But if property 
should be overturned with the direct inten- 
tion of establishing an equality of possessions, 
the evil would be irreparable. No more se- 
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curity, no more industry, no more abundunc© ! 
Society would returns to the savage state 
whence it emerged/’ But suppose tjje 'major- 
ity believe that for the greatest happii^s of 
the greatest number equality secured, by a 
redistribution of wealth is necessary, they will 
not be acting in antagonism to Bentham’s 
principle of^ utility. Bentham’s preference for 
security, his defence of property, cannot be 
justified on the ground of mere utility. 
When property is rooted in the idea that 
every man has a right to 4he products of his 
own labour, then you haA’^e a satisfactory basis 
for a form of government which, while aiming 
at happiness, does not run counter to the 
natural rights of man. Bentham’s theory of 
utilitarianism, when translated into the polit- 
ical arena, ends in the despotism of Hobbes, 
the only difierence being that in the one case 
it is the despotism of the many, in the other 
the despotism of the one. In his book, 
‘ Herbert Spencer, the Man and His Work,’ 
the present writer discusses this point £(,8 fol- 
lows ; “ Bentham, like Hobbes, had a low 
view of human nature. The only difference 
between them wa§ that the one saw no hnr 
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of social organisation except through a des- 
potic monarchy, whereas the other pinned his 
faith tCK^ utilitarian ^ democracy. The end 
which. Hobbes sought to gain by absolutism, 
Bentham, and for that matter Rousseau, 
sought to gain by a popularly-elected Crovern- 
ment whose aim was the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. For the rights of 
man, which had fallen into discredit by the 
excesses of the French Revolution, Bentham 
substituted the happiness of man. ...” 

The practical bearing of these two views of 
society is far-reaching. If the function of 
government is directly to produce social hap- 
piness, there is no escape from paternal legis- 
lation, which in practice leads to the rule of a 
despotic majority. If, on the other hand, the 
function of government is to maintain the 
liberty of the individual, so far as he does not 
encroach upon the like liberty of his fellows, 
then not only is despotism impossible, but the 
way is open for the development of all kinds 
of energies and talents, — in short, for the 
growth of those individual variations which, 
in the social as in the natural world, are the 
’'ftal elements of enduring progress. Ben- 
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tham’s utilitarian theory, when applied '*to 
government, fails to satisfy. Intended hy 
Bentham to foster liberty and In di v|du^ifixn. 
it can really be worked in the direction‘*T5F 
despotism and Socialism. At the same time, 
it must hot be forgotten that from a practical 
point of view it had the merit of giving a 
great irnpetils to the reform movement. In 
the great task of rectif^ng practical abuses 
Bentham was a master worker He brought 
people face to face with the gross anomah’es 
and absurdities of the British Constitution ; 


and while he failed to formulate a satisfac- 
tory system of political philosophy, as the 
founder of a new school of politics be holds 
an honoured place in history. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PHILOSOPHIC EADidALS. 

' •s f 

It was well for the pacific development of 
political thought in this country that Jeremy 
Bentham was not’ a great speculative system- 
atic thinker. Had his mind been cast in the 
mould of the Revolution thinkers, or had he 
been possessed of a fanatical passion for bring- 
ing in the social Millennium while you wait, 
he would have increased to an enormous 
extent the reaction in the public mind against 
the French Revolution. Happily for the 
school of thought which he started, Bentham, 
though in intellectual temperament a genu- 
ine eighteenth-century representative, had no 
sympathy with the watchwords of the Revolu- 
tion. As was pointed out in a previous 
chapter, he discarded the Rights of Man for 
Utility ; or, in other words, the^ greatest hap- 
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piness of the greatest number. Benthaftt’s 
Utility principles exactl]* suited the practical 
tastes of his countrymen^ it reconcile^ to the 
idea of reform moderate thinkers who 
bitterly have resented the revival of the dis- 
credited Revolution doctrines. However, it 
should not be overlooked that underlying dif- 
ferences over’ their political catchwords was 
complete unity of opinioif between the Ben- 
thamites and the Revolution thinkers in re- 
gard to what may be termed the sociologi.cgl 
aspect of the political problem. The funda- 
mental beliefs which both schools held in 
common, and which inspired their political 
activity, were the modifiability of human 
nature and the perfectibility of society. The 
difference between the two schools was that 
the Revolution thinkers held that humanity 
could never be modified in the right direction 
except through education and sound political 
arrangements, and that the two great ob- 
stacles to the realisation of their ideal , were 
fin obstructive Church and a despotic Mon- 
irchy. There was nothing for it, in their 
view, but to sweep clean away the entire 

social and political structure and start afresh. 

’ ■ 
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reiuge from the revolutionary storm, were 
'tmw being used as prisons for the free spirit 
"'of man.. In his ‘Autobiography’ J. S. Mill 
“dfecribes the political conditions which faced 
the Philosophic Radicals when they began 
to arrest public attention : “ It was a time, 
as is known, of rapidly rising Liberalism. 
When the fears and animosities accompanying 
the war with France^ had been brought to an 
end, and people had once more a place in 
their thoughts for home politics, the tide 
began to set towards reform. The renewed 
oppression of the Continent by the old reign- 
ing families, the countenance apparently given 
by the English Government to the conspiracy 
against liberty, called the Holy Alliance, and 
the enormous weight of the national debt and 
taxation, occasioned by so long and so costly 
a war, rendered the Government and Parlia- 
ment very unpopular. Radicalism, under 
the leadership of the Burdetts and Cobbetts, 
had assumed a character and importance 
which seriously alarmed the Administration ; 
and their alarm had scarcely been tempor- 
arily assuaged by the celebrated Six Acts, 
when the trial of Queen Caroline roused a 
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wider and still Seepip feeling of hati-ed; 
Though the outward digns of this hatred 
passed away with i^s ^.^xciting cause, there 
arose on all sides a spirit which had ne^er 
shown itself before — of opposition to abusdfi 
in detail. ... At this period, when Liberal- 
ism seemed to be becommg the tone of the 
time, when improvement of institutions was 
preached from the highest places, and a com- 
plete change of the constitution of Parlia- 
ment was loudly demanded in the lowest, it 
is not strange that attention should^ have 
been roused by the regular appearance in 
controversy of what seemed a new school of 

writers, claiming to be the legislators ar^d 
• ^ 
theorists of this new tendency.” 

Under these circumstances it is easy to un- 
derstand the great interest which was created 
by James Mill’s article on “ Government,” 
in which was manifested an attempt at one 
and the same time to satisfy the claims of 
political philosophy and to give an impetus 
to the cause of political reform. In regard 
to the latter, the late Dr Bain has left on 
record the opinion that James Mill’s article 
was actually a guiding and impelling force 
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in^'the movement which culminated in the 
first Eeform Bill, An article of such import- 
ance in the political (development of the past 
'c^tury demands careful consideration. All 
the members of the Bentham cult agreed 
Sthat the object of government should be the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
The practical question came to'' be, How can 
the political Constitution be so framed as to 
secure this end ? Bentham’s answer to this 
question, as we saw, was far from satisfactory. 
Let jis see how’ far James Mill comes to a 
solution of the problem. Mill goes about 
his task with greater thoroughness than 
Bentham. Not content with the vague dec- 
laration that the object of government is the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Mill proceeds to analyse happiness with a 
view to discovering, from a political point of 
view, in what it consists. He begins with 
labour, which is necessary for procuring the 
means of happiness. If Nature produced all 
that was necessary to satisfy the desires of 
all, there would be no conflict of interests, 
and, consequently, no need for government. 
But human capacities for labour are varied 
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and unequal, and, as a consequence, the- te- 
turns to individual labopr are unequal. Out 
of this point rises the fundamental question. 
What is each man’s proper, share ? 
which he himself produces? What bearing 
has this on the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? Mill’s answer is that the 
greatest hafJpiness is produced by “assuring 
,to every man the greatest possible quantity 
;of the produce of his own labour.” How is 
this to be done ? By means of government, 
whose function is to secure to those who 
labour the products of their labour. (Govern- 
ment, then, resolves itself into an association 
of men for the purpose of protecting one 
another in the possession of their property. 
What is the best form of government for 
securing this end ? For obvious reasons, the. 
best form cannot be a Monarchy or an Aris- 
tocracy, because in these you have the many 
governed by the few, who will use their power 
for their own sinister interests. Mill is driven 
to the conclusion that for securing the happi- 
ness of the many you must have government 
by the many — namely. Democracy. 

A democratic government resting on the 
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repeesentative system is James Mill’s ideal 
form of government, ^he one justified by the 
'Utilitarian theory. ^ a democracy, he held, 
•^ere would bQ not conflict, but identity, of 
interests. But suppose the people do not 
know their true interests, — suppose they 
imagihe their interests to lie in making an 
attack upon the property of the minority. 
What guaranvee is there that under universal 
suffrage the people who associate happiness 
with wealth will not legislate with a view 
to getting a larger share of the material 
wealth at the expense of the rich ? In his 
famous ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ article, in reply 
to James Mill, Macaulay fixed upon this fatal 
flaw in the Utilitarian system of government. 
What guarantee, said Macaulay, have we 
that the people will not, like the Monarchy 
and the Aristocracy, be swayed by sinister 
|interest8, and in the interests of the poor 
{plunder the rich ? Universal suffrage, 
Macaulay believed, was incompatible with 
property, and, consequently, incompatible 
with civilisation. Mill’s reply to this criti- 
cism is most interesting. He points to the 
middle classes as the real leaders of the 
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people. However widely the franchiae’ is 
extended, says Mill, the* moral authority willf 
rest with the middle glasses. Why,-tKen, 
retorts Macaulay, this roundabout system of 
government ? If the middle classes are the 
natural leaders of the people, v’hy not re- 
strict the franchise to them '( In the words 
of Macaulay*: “ The system of universal Suf- 
frage, according to Mf Mill’s account, is 
only a device for doing circuitously what a 
representative system with a pretty high 
qualification would do dh'ectly.’’ To this 
Mill would reply that universal suffrage has 
another besides a purely political value, — it 
has an educative value of a high order ; and 
this brings us round to another part of the 
Utilitarian philosophy which must not be 
overlooked. 

James Mill shared with the French school 
the belief in the perfectibility of society 
through institutions and education, A be- 
liever in the theory of the Association of 
Ideas, Mill held fast by the importance of 
so constructing the individual environment 
by means of a proper system of education, 
and the social environment by means of 
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ra^onal political institutions, that as the 
outcome of experience true ideas would be- 
'coihe part of the heritage of humanity, and 
""the happiness .of all would be sought after 
as an ultimate end. Holding such views, 
it is easy to understand how tfames Mill 
came to believe that universal s'uflPrage, com- 
bined with a universal system Of education, 
would have such a' potent influence on the 
people that democracy would find its natural 
leaders in the educated and the intelligent. 
Abounding hopefulness was the keynote of 
the Philosophic Radicals. With them Utili- 
tarianism, as expounded by Beuthara, was 
something m ore than a system of politics : 
it was a theory of life, and to some of its 
advoca tes, notably J. S. Mill, it had all the 
sacr^ ness o f a religion. Thus we find Mill 
writing of his first acquaintance with Ben- 
tham’s famous work on Legislation ; “ When 
I laid down the last volume of the ‘ Traite ’ I 
had become a different being. The ‘ principle 
of utility,’ understood as Bentham understood 
it, and applied in the manner in which he ap- 
plied it, fell exactly into its place as the key- 
stone which held together the detached and 
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fi'agmentary component parts of my knbw- . 
ledge and belief. It gave unity to my con-^ 
ception of things. ^Iinow had opinions, a 
creed, a doctrine, a philosophy in ' one, in ' 
the best sense of the word, a religion, the | 
inculcation and diffusion of which could be I 
made the principal outward purpose of life.” » 
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So far an attempt has been made to present 
a clear idea of the Utilitarian system of 
thought in its political aspect as held by 
Jeremy Bentham and expounded by James 
Mill. We now come to John Stuart Mill, 
who was looked upon as the philosophic heir 
of the great prophet of Utilitarianism. From 
his earliest years young Mill was dedicated 
by his father to philosophic thought. In 
1817, when the boy was six years old, James 
Mill, in reply to an offer of Bentham to be 
his guardian, said : “ Should I die the thought 
that would ' ^inch me most severely would be 
leaving the poor boy’s mind unmade." James 
Mill goes on to say that he “ accepts the offer 
of Bentham, so as to leave John a successor 
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of both of us.” For a time young Mill \\^ore 
with filial deference and enthusiasm the Utili- 
tarian mantle. He for|ed in Bentham’s doc- 
trine a religion, a system of .thought, and a 
philosophy of politics. Certainly James Mill 
did his best to imprison his son’s mind within 
the bounds of his own somewhat narrow creed. 
Happily young Mill’s mind was too vigorous 
in its texture and too* independent in its 
action to be made the mere channel of Utili- 
tarian ideas. The critical habit which had 
been fostered by his education soon began to 
be applied by Mill to the creed in wUich he 
had been nurtured. With every desire to 
spare the paternal feelings, he could not 
hide from his father the fact that on several 
important points he was departing from the 
true Bentham position. During his father’s 
lifetime Mill accentuated as little as possible 
his increasing dissatisfaction with the Be? 
thamite system of thought, but a few ye 
after his father’s death he wrote two rema 
able articles — one on Bentham and the oti 
on Coleridge — which must be studied as 
portant landmarks on his intellectual iouri 
Jeremy Bentham and James Mill in 
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modes of thought were essentially eighteenth- 
century products, j Disagreeing with the 
French school in reg^d to the natural rights 
of man, they \Yere in essential agreement in 
regard to two main points — the perfectibility 
of man through education and imj)rbved in- 
stitutions, and a bitter hatred of kings, 
aristocrats, and priests as the corrupters of 
humanity. V/hat was history but one long 
dismal record of the ignoble part played by 
these three classes in the life of the race? 
Bentham and Jarr.es Mill, like the Revolution 
thinkers, poured scorn upon Burke’s eulogy 
of the wisdom of our ancestors. All that 
history can do for us, said Bentham, is to 
teach us the errors of our ancestors. Society 
was to be re-created on the lines of pure 
reason. 

In his essay on Bentham John Stuart Mill 
ade it plain that, in his opinion, this con- 
ipt of history seriously vitiated the Utili- 
ian system of philosophy, more particularly 
the political side. “Bentham’s contempt 
all other schools of thinkers,” says Mill, 
s determination to create a philosophy 
’y out of the materials furnished by his 
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own mind and by minds like his own, waa 
the first disqualification as a philosopher,’*^ 
This, and expressions of a like nature,* gave 
great ofifence to disciples lijfe Grote, who 
were fanatically attached to Beuthaipisra, 
which they regarded as the pure milk of 
the political word. But it is in his essay 
on Coleridge "that Mill, with rare courage and 
lucidity, deals with the* grave 'flaws in the 
Revolutionary and Utilitarian conceptions 
of politics and society. He says : “To tear 
away was indeed all that those philosophers 
for the most part aimed at ; they ITad no 
conception that anything else was needful. 
At their millennium, superstition, priestcraft, 
error, and prejudice of every kind were to 
be annihilated. Some of them gradually 
added that despotism and hereditary priv- 
ileges must share the same fate ; and, this 
accomplisfied, they never for a moment sus- 
pected that all the virtues and graces of 
humanity could fail to flourish, or that when 
the noxious weeds were once rooted out the 
soil would stand in need of any tillage." To 
what was this error primarily due? To a 
belief in what may be called absolutism in 
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politics. To them governments were divisible, 
into two classes — ^go^d and bad. Good gov- 
eriiment meant government by the people ; 
bad government meant government by the 
few for their sinister interests, and for that 
purpose using for the slavery and debasement 
of the people the two great superstitions, 
religion and loyalty. Mill came totally to 
disagree with this view. He commends the 
school of thinkers represented by Coleridge 
for seizing hold of the important truth of the 
relativity of politi^al institutions. Mill recog- 
nised that in the early stages of soeiety^^ — 
indeed to a very late period — reason plays a 
very small part in human affairs. The great 
problem is not how to construct society on 
rational principles, but how to secure social 
cohesion ; how, in other words, in the midst 
of conflicts within and without the tribe, to 
secure something like a settled order of 
things, something permanent. The two great 
forces which work in this direction are re- 
ligion and loyalty. Those two forces. Mill 
points out^ had a disciplinary effect on early 
societies, and whenever they were relaxed 
anarchy set in and the society became “ either 
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the slave of a despotism or the prey of a 
foreign invader.” To neglect of this great 
truth of the relativi^ of institutions Mill 
traces the serious blemishes of the French 
philosophers, and the equally serious errors 
in Bentham’s political philosophy. 

Mill was equally dissatished with the 
Utilitarian theory of government as held by 
Bentham and his father. Beniham, as we 
saw, looked for the salvation of society in 
Democracy, which means government by the 
majority. “ But,” says Mill, “ is this funda- 
mental doctrine of Bentham’s political philo- 
sophy a universal truth ? ” Mill’s criticism is 
as follows : “All countries which have long 
continued progressive or been durably great 
have been so because there has been an or- 
ganised opposition to the ruling power. . . . 
A centre of resistance round which all the 
moral and social elements which the ruling 
power views with disfavour may cluster them- 
selves, and behind whose bulwarks they may 
find shelter from the attempts of that power 
to hunt them out of existence, is as necessary 
where the majority is sovereign as where the 
ruling power is a hierarchy or an aristocracy.’ 
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There is a great falling away here from the 
unqualified and unquestioning belief in Demo- 
cracy. of Bentham <^aqd James Mill. The 
latter, it will -be remembered, believed that 
under an extended franchise the people would 
look to the middle class as their natural 
leaders, and Bentham thought the danger to 
property would be slight, as "the working 
class would be wise '^enough to see that their 
real interest lay, not in legislative schemes 
in the direction of equality of possessions, 
but in ^recognising the importance of capital 
and consequently inequality. Bentham ex- 
pected the working classes to prefer security 
of possessions, which meant Individualism, to 
equality of possessions, which meant Socialism. 
With the passing of the Reform Bill the 
Philosophic Radicals met with a disillusionis- 
ing experience. The middle class showed no 
desire to assume the leadership of the work- 
ing class, who, on the other hand, showed 
no signs of accepting Bentham’s teaching in 
regard to the necessity of inequality of wealth 
as a means of general prosperity. No sooner 
had the middle class been enfranchised than 
they were included in the privileged class. 
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and were attacked by the unenfranchised '^ 
fiercely as had been tjie aristocracy. ^ Tthe 
middle class, instead (#f proclaiming them- 
selves leaders of their less fortunate fellow- 
citizens, showed dislike of extreme Hadical- 
ism, and allied themselves with the Whigs, 
who did not favour universal suffrage. 

The extrehie Radicals denounced the Re- 
form Act as “a delusioif, giving us as many 
tyrants as there are shopkeepers.” They 
described the middle class as “ the real 
tyrants of society,” to whdfn the WWgs had 
intrusted “ our liberties and industry,” The 
word “ industry ” is significant as introducing 
into politics an element which was to give 
great perplexity to Mill and the Philosophic 
Radicals. Their ideal State was one in which, 
under a Democracy, governmental interfer- 
ence would be reduced to a minimum, in 
which property would be respected and free 
play given to the growth of capital, upon 
the increase of which the wages of labour 
and the general prosperity of the nation 
depended. Mill began to notice from certain 
utterances of working-class leaders that they 
would not rest content with the realisation 
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of the Philosophic Radical ideal — that of 
limiting the sphere ^ of government : what 
they aimed at was tbs application of govern- 
ment in the interests of labour. Out of 
disappointment with the Reform Act of 1832 
sprang the Chartist movement and socialistic 
aspirations, which could get no countenance 
from Philosophic Radicalism. To Bentham 
and James Mill the'* problem of government 
seemed comparatively simple. All that was 
necessary was to get rid of monarchic and 
aristocratic rule, and place power in the 
hands of the people, who, under the leader-, 
ship of the middle class, would see that 
every one was protected in his liberty and 
in the products of his labours. The problem 
increased greatly in complexity when it be- 
came clear that the people, who had not yet 
got the vote, took a different view of govern- 
ment, which, in their opinion, existed for 
the purpose, not simply of protecting the 
individual in the products of his labour, but 
also of seeing that the labourer received an 
adequate share of the wealth, privileges, and 
comforts of the community. As the issues 
became clearer the Philosophic Radicals 
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began to lose faith in the progressive move-'* 
ment. Some of them went over to the Whigs,* 
while a number becanj/R Tories. In Parlia- 
ment, after the Reform Bill,. their influence 
was slight, and their numbers became so 
diminish^ that Macaulay, in his facetious 
way, declared that the party consisted of 
“ Grote and his wife,” In consequence of 
his somewhat heretical attitude towards 
Bentham, the founder of the school, Mill 
was looked at by the orthodox section with 
suspicion. However, he did not abandon 
the school. Bentham’s political p^osophy 
he found inadequate to the solution of the 
problems of the new time. He set himself 
to supply an amended philosophy of Radical- 
ism, which, while retaining all that was 
essential in Bentham’s, would deal more 
effectively with the grave questions which 
now confronted progressive thinkers. 

On one point Mill still remained true to the 
views of the progressive school. The Utili- 
tarians held fast b^ the eighteenth-century 
belief in the perfectibility of socety. In the 
following utterance John Stuart Mill strikes 
the genuine note of eighteenth - century op- 
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timism : r No one whose opinion deserves 
a moment's consideration can doubt that 
mofet of the great positive evils of the world 
are in themselves removable, and will, if 
human affairs continue to improve, be in the 
end reduced within narrow limits.. Poverty, 
in any sense implying suffering, may be 
completely extinguished by th6 wisdom of 
society, combined with the good sense and 
providence of individuals. Even that most 
intractable of enemies, disease, may be in- 
definitely reduced in dimensions by good 
physical' and moral education, and proper 
control of noxious influences ; while the pro- 
gress of science holds out a promise for the 
future of still more direct conquests over 
this detestable foe. And every advance in 
that direction relieves us from some, not 
only of the chances which cut short our own 
lives, but, what concerns us still more, which 
deprive us of those in whom our happiness 
is wrapt up. As for vicissitudes of fortune, 
and other disappointments connected with 
worldly circumstances, these are principally 
the effect, either of gross imprudence, of ill- 
regulatM desires, or of bad or imperfect 
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social institutions. All the grand sources,^ 
in short, of human suffering aie in a great ♦ 
degree, many of them .almost entirely, ’con- 
querable by human "care and , effort ; and 
though their removal is grievously slow, — 
though a long succession of generations will 
perish in the breach before the conquest is 
completed, and this world becomes all that, 
if will and knowledge were not wanting, it 
might easily be made, — yet every mind 
sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear 
a part, however small and inconspicuous, in 
the endeavour, will draw a noble cr^yment 
from the contest itself, which he would not 
for any bribe in the form of selfish indulgence 
consent to be without.” That, surely, is a 
noble ideal. 

The important question is — What shai’e 
have political institutions in the great per- 
fecting process, and what form shall those 
institutions take % We know the answer 
given by Revolution and Utilitarian schools. 
Substitute democratic for monarchic and aris- 
tocratic government and educate the people, 
and, argued the eighteenth - century school,^ 
you are on the fair way to a regenerated 
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social State. When John Stuart Mill came 
to the front the question of government was 
growing exceedingly^ complex. It was no 
longer as it was wdth* the French thinkers, 
a question of getting rid of political and 
ecclesiastical despotism and corrupt govern- 
ment generally. Those things niight be got 
out of the way, but another and more diffi- 
cult problem* was raising its head. Along 
with a political revolution in France there 
was an Industrial revolution in Britain. In 
the olden days there was great inequality 
of weaii,'k*. Kings, aristocrats, and church- 
men were hated by the common people 
mainly because they were supposed to have 
used the powers of government for their own 
material aggrandisement. But it was be- 
coming clear, as the effect of the industrial 
revolution, that a new source of inequality 
was springing up which had little to do 
with political injustice — namely, economic 
inequality. Great fortunes were being made 
by captains of industry, while the toiling 
millions in squalid factories were barely able 
to secure the necessities of life. At the time 
of the Reform agitation of 1832 the idea 
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suggested itself to the working classes to xlso 
political power for the purpose of redressing 
the growing economic i^^equality. Socialism, 
in short, began to appeal to the wage-earner 
rather than the Individualism of the old pro- 
gressive ■ thinkers. The old watchword of 
personal liberty did not sound inspiring to 
those who thought that it only meant 
liberty to starve. Sucb a development of 
society put a severe strain upon Mill’s op- 
timism. What was to be done? Clearly 
the question of government in the old sense 
was secondary to the economic que°ti«Ii. The 
point of urgency became not to be the dis- 
tribution of political power but the distribu- 
tion of wealth. Mill now began to grasp a 
truth to which his leaders had been blind — 
namely, that political is conditioned by econ- 
omic evolution. The old idea of Paine and 
Bentham that democratic institutions were 
in themselves necessary and absolutely good 
for all times and places was seen to be utterly 
erroneous. 

At any rate, Mill seems to have felt that of 
primary importance in discussing the question 
of the distribution of political power was the 
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questioa of the distribution of wealth or econ- 
omic power. In other words, he saw that 
pcjitics must includ^ sociology. Mill worked 
hard at the attempt to discover the law of 
social development. He was ready to look 
for light to all quarters. At one • time he 
looked with favour upon Comte’s famous law 
of the three stages ; at another time he sym- 
pathised with the rising historical school, and 
at another he was deeply influenced by the 
views of De Tocqueville. Before dealing with 
the problem of ^government. Mill found it 
neceSs^i*y ♦'o deal with the problem of wealth, 
and in 1848 appeared his ‘ Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy.’ ' Mill was a disciple of Bicardo, 
in whose hands economic science reached 
conclusions which did not harmonise with the 
doctrine of the perfectibility of society. By 
analysis of economic laws and forces, Ricardo 
came to the conclusion that the wages of 
labour could not rise above subsistence point, 
— a conclusion which was made unpalatable by 
the dictum of Malthus that, owing to the law 
of population, there was no cover laid for the 
poor man at the national banquet. This, to 
Mill, was a depressing and distressing view. 
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Natural laws, it would appear, not the in-< 
justice of man and the despotism of govern- 
ment, were the real cause of social mise^. 
Was there no way out of the nielancholy con- 
clusion? Mill thought he found a way out 
in the attempt to discriminate in economic 
science between the laws of production and 
distribution. * “ The distribution of wealth, 
says Mill, “is a matter of humafti mstitutiom 
solely.” Here was a distinct departure from 
the Individualism of Philosophic Eadicalism. 

Indeed, it was a distinct recognition of 
Socialism, wuth its belief that one ©f-T^ie func- 
tions of government is the equal distribution 
of wealth. In Mill we find two tendencies 
struggling for mastery. As a Benthamite he 
held fast by the belief in liberty as the salt 
of society. Out of tliis belief giew his little 
book ‘ On Liberty,’ in which an eloquent plea 
is made for the greatest possible freedom to 
the individual as necessary not only to him- 
self, but to the community — a plea which has 
been compared in point of force and earnest- 
ness with Milton’s ‘Areopagitica.’ In treat- 
ing of government, however, we find Mill not 
so eloquent about liberty. His problem here 
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is how to find safeguards for the majority, 
whose liberty he dreads, in the interests of 
the community. If,ias Mill held, wealth dis- 
tribution is a paatter of human institution, it 
is at once obvious that a government resting 
upon a majority composed of wage -earners 
will parry out the process of distribution 
in their own interests. In 1861 appeared 
Mill’s book,' ‘ Considerations on Represent- 
ative Government.’ There is not much op- 
timism in the treatise. Mill’s belief in the 
perfectibility of society seems to have waned 
consid^ahly. Ricardo and Malthus had 
brought into prominence certain grim econ- 
omic facts and laws which had nothing di- 
rectly to do with political arrangements, with 
the result that the social millennium of the 
Revolution thinkers and the Utilitarians 
seemed to melt away in a dim and distant 
future. Ricardo and Malthus had no gospel 
of hope for the toiling millions. Profits, said 
Ricardo, come out of wages, consequently 
between Capital and Labour there is inherent , 
antagonism. Capital, with great power be- 
hind it, will always be able to win in the 
conflict with Labour, whose rate of remunera- 
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tion, moreover, is still further lowered by 
the population law of Malthus. 

The best economic scfence of to-uay hfts 
seen through the fallacies of, Ricardo, and 
much has happened to reduce the population 
law of Maltihus to modest dimensions ; hut 
when Mill wrote, the great problem which 
faced him in 'his attempt to find a scientific 
system of goveinment was how> to mediate 
> between Capital and Labour in the political 
sphere. In the economic sphere, pure and 
simple, Labour was helpletfs but give the 
labourer a vote, and at once, in -'..i^Sn with 
his fellows, he becomes politically omnipotent. 
What will the working class do with their 
power? Bentham thought that the working 
class would see that their real interests lay in 
respect for property and capital. James Mill 
belieyed that, led by the middle class, the 
working class would consider their real, not 
their fancied, interests. John Stuart Mill 
was not so sanguine. He had seen the rise 
of Socialism, he realised the cheerless outlook 
afforded by political economy, p.nd he had 
come to the conclusion that when the working 
class got the power they might throw an 
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unfair share, or even the whole, of the burden 
of taxation on the larger incomes and on 
realised property, and “add to the amount 
without scruple, expending the proceeds in 
modes suggested to conduce to the profit and 
advantage of the labouring class.” Mill 
further thought it probable that legislative 
attempts would be made to raise wages. In- 
deed, nothing is more remarkable than the 
prophetic insight he showed into the political 
tendencies of his day. He was under no illu- 
sion on the subject of democracy. In fact, 
differing ' JLi om his early teachers. Mill held 
that if a perfect society was to be reached 
it could only be by establishing safeguards 
against an all-powerful democracy. Mill, had 
a perfect dread of government by unchecked 
majorities. What were his safeguards ? He 
mentions two — representation of minorities 
and education. He saw in the elaborate 
scheme of Hare a method by which minorities 
could have their political power so focussed 
as to form a formidable check to the majority. 
Mill’s faith in political machinery prevented 
him from seeing that schemes are not always 
worked in the spirit in which they are origin- 
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ated. In fact, as the experience of America 
only too clearly shows, the most perfect demo- 
cratic schemes in theory may in practice be- 
come instruments of demoralisation. When 
the party spirit is rampant and political pas- 
sions roused power is apt to be engineered by 
wire-pullers, who make politics a profession, 
without regard to the public welfare or politi- 
cal honour. In the end* the sdccess of the 
political machine depends on national char* 
acter, and at this point Mill pips his faith to 
democratic institutions becalise of their edu- 
cative nature. As became a Utilitiii’ian, Mill 
never lost faith in education, which, of course, 
means not merely academic training, but also 
the training of citizens under popular institu- 
tions. The kind of education which Mill ad- 
vocates might work wonders were it not that 
it is necessarily a slow process, the beneficial 
effects of which may not be felt for a genera- 
tion, whereas political power once granted *is 
exercised with tremendous force immediately. 
It is well to educate our masters, as Robert 

'It 

Lowe once advised, but it is at the nation’s 
peril if the people are not educated till they 
become our masters, 
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Mill himself, as his ‘Autobiography’ states, 
began to lose faith in this part of his scheme. 
Hh says : “ I had learnt from experience that 
many false opinions may be exchanged for 
,true ones, without in the least altering the 
habits of mind of which false opinions are the 
result. ... For although they [the English 
public] have thrown off certain errors, the 
general discipline of their minds, intellectu- 
ally and morally, is not altered. I am now 
convinced that no great improvefeaents in the 
, lot of mankind ‘"are possible until a great 
change ^fexs place in the fundamental con- 
, stitution of their modes of thought. . . . 

' Since there was little in the apparent condi- 
. tion of the public mind indicative of any 
tendency in this direction, my view of the 
immediate prospects of human improvement 
( was not sanguine.” Dissatisfied with the 
creed of his early teachers. Mill set himself 
tcf revise and amend Philosophic Eadicalism. 
He certainly made considerable revisions and 
amendments, but he was unable to round off 
his political philosophy as a complete whole. 
It remained in the end a kind of intellectual 
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patchwork. Mill himself tvas conscious of his* 
failure. In his ‘ Autobiography ’ he says : 
“If I am asked what^ system of political 
philosophy I had substituted /or that which 
I had abandoned, I answer, ‘No system; 
only a conviction that the true system was 
something much more complete and many- 
sided than f had previously any idea of.’ ” 
Gradually his faith in y]emoc:^cy declined. 
A lover of liberty and individuality, he feared 
that the result of government by majority 
would be the establishment of an insidious 
despotism and a regime of medie.-i'toy, under 
which the hardier and self-assertive virtues 
would receive no encouragement. Mill felt 
that new ideas and new methods of activity 
would find opposed to them a dead-weight 
of democratic conservatism. To the people 
he did not look for the elements of progress. 
He came to the conclusion that “ the initia- 
tion of all wise and noble things comes, and 
must come, from individuals, generally at first 
from some one individual. The honour and 
glory of the average man is that he is capable 
of following that initiative : that he can re- 
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spond internally to wise and noble things, 
and be led to them with his eyes open.” 
And thus, rather unexpectedly, we find Mill 
giving something like approval to Carlyle’s 
great-man idea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CARLYLE AS A POLITICAL THINKER. 

As a political thinker Carlyle is exceedingly 
difficult to classify. At one time he rejoices 
the heart of the fiercest Radfcel by his attacks 
on institutions the most venerable^ cii/ another 
time he empties vials of vitriolic scorn on the 
heads of believers in democracy. He is the 
sworn foe of political schemes for bringing in 
the millennium, while he is equally denun- 
ciatory of the hide-bound conservatism which 
glorifies political stagnation. We get a clue 
to Carlyle as a political thinker when we 
regard him from a dual aspect — as the 
greatest modern dissector of social and poli- 
tical relations, and as the advocate of a 
specific theory for the regeneration of society. 
In writing 0? society, Carlyle rejects with 
scorn the Utilitarian theory of the Ben- 
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thamites. Society, in the view of Carlyle, 
is, not a collection of individuals bent solely 
on' the pursuit of hkppiness on the principle 
of every man ,for himself. In ‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus ’ we have the following : “ Call ye 
that a society where there is no ^longer any 
Social Idea extant ; not so much as the idea 
of a common home, but only of a common 
overcrowded • lodging - house ? Where each, 
isolated, regardless of his neighbour, turned 
against his neighbour, clutches what he can 
get, and cries ‘‘Mine,’ and calls it Peace, 
because the cut -purse and cut-throat 
scramble no steel knives but only a far cun- 
ninger sort can be employed ? Where Friend- 
ship, Communion, has become an incredible 
tradition ; and your holiest Sacramental 
Supper is a Smoking Tavern Dinner with 
Cook for Evangelist ? Where your Priest 
has no tongue but for plate-licking ; and 
your High Guides and Governors cannot 
guide ; but on all hands hear it passionately 
proclaimed : Laissez-faire ; leave us alone of 
your guidance, such light is darker than 
darkness ; eat your wages and ' sleep, Thus, 
too, must an observant eye discern every- 
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where the saddest spectacle ; the Poor perishi 
ing, like neglected foundered Draught-Cattje, 
of Hunger and Overv'<^rk ; the liich, still 
more wretchedly of Idleness Satiety, and 
Overgrowth. The Highest in Bank, at 
length, without honour from tlie Lowest ; 
scarcely, with a little mouth-honour, as from 
tavern-waitefs who expect to put it in the 
bill. Once sacred S^yaibols •fluttering as 
empty Pageants, whereof men grudge even 
the expense ; a world becoming dismantled : 
in one word, the Church* fallen speechless 
from obesity and apoplexy ; - uhe State 
shrunken into a Police-Office, straitened to 
get its Pay ! ” 

Carlyle’s contempt for the mechanical 
methods by which the Utilitarians hoped to 
improve society was great. With remark- 
able insight he reached what may be called 
the evolution conception of society long before 
any of his contemporaries. He anticipated 
what is now known as the evolution view 
of society as an organism. The idea, which 
he received from the Germans, that Nature 
is not a mechanical collection of atoms, but 
the materialistic expression of a spiritual 
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unity — that idea Carlyle extended to society. 
As ^be puts it in ‘Sartor Resartus’ : “Yes, 
truly, if Nature is oke^and a living indivisible 
whole, much more is Mankind.” What is 
the tie that binds, or should bind, genera- 
tions and society together in^w a living 
organic unity ? Self-interest, according to 
the Utilitarians and Radicals, was equal to 
the task. Society \ in the past, said they, 
was hampered in all directions by class laws. 
The despotism of the few who made laws in 
theijT own interest was in the eyes of pro- 
gressive tftinkers the great obstacle to pro- 
gress. Liberty became the watchword of 
this school, which included Adam Smith in 
economics, and Bentham and James Mill in 
politics. In some respects Carlyle was more 
Radical than the Benthamites and Mills. 
He could find no comfort in a social state 
held together by liberty and self-interest. 
He emphasised a thought which the Radicals 
were inclined to ignore — the thought of duty. 
As Carlyle looked upon society, he found 
deeper evils and miseries than could be 
cured by liberty and self-interest. tThe In- 
dustrial Revolution, which severely tried 
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John Stuart Mill’s faith in the Ptadlcal 
theory, drove Carlyle into fierce antagonisaaa^ 
to the panaceas of the Utilitarians, 

In dealing with Chartism, he thus describes 
the condition of things which rendered that 
political ' rpovement intelligible. “ It was a 
time,” says Carlyle, “ when public and private 
principle (as* the word was once understood) 
had gone out .of sigh;t, and. self-interest 
was left to . plot and struggle and scramble 
as it could and would. Difficulties had ac- 
cumulated till they were •no longer to be 
borne ; a time when the Kich, a? the ufraost 
they could resolve on, had ceased to govern, 
and the Poor, in their fast - accumulating 
numbers and ever - widening complexities, 
had ceased to be able to do without govern- 
ing. And now the plan of Competition and 
Laissez-faire was on every side approaching 
its consummation ; and each, bound up in the 
circle of its own wants and perils, stood 
grimly distrustful of his neighbour, and the 
distracted Common Weal was a Common 
Woe, and to all men it became apparent 
that the emJ was drawing nigh,” The Con- 
dition of England Question, as Carlyle cj^lled 
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it, was' too serious to be remedied by puely 
p'^litical machinery. The idea that soial 
salvation lay along ihe lines of an extened 
franchise and the “casli nexus" was apparnt 
to Carlyle. “ Reform ministries,” he declared, 
‘■'are as barren as the east wjnd.” To 

c 

particular benefits could accrue from tie 
universal privilege of sending “ the twentj- 
thousandth pert of a master of tongue fenc» 
to the National Palaver.” Democracy, in tht 
opinion of Carlyle, meant government not by 
the wisest but b};- collective mediocrity. 

What, tbep, was his own remedy for the 
state of misery which he so graphically por- 
trays ? Carlyle’s remedy for the evils of 
liberty was a return to despotism, — ^not the 
despotism of a class, but of an enlightened, 
great man, and the recognition of duty as a 
superior principle to self-interest as the con- 
trolling principle of social life. Apart from 
the preliminary problem — first catch your 
great man — it is cleaxTy impossible in a 
complex society like ours to suppose that 
guidance can be supplied by one man, how- 
ever gifted. Carlyle treated such (lifficult 
problems as the labour question from the 
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heart rather than from the head ; and as, 
indicative of this we have the remark 
Mr Espinasse, in his interesting ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ that when Carlyle was writing on the 
labour question not a single blue-book was 
visible on his table. The truth is, Carlyle 
was not quite consistent in his views on social 
matters. In his early essays he was con- 
stantly extolling the ^ponta'"-eous side of 
life, and condemning all attempts to apply 
mechanical methods to social diseases ; but 
when he came to the study of politics, he 
was all in favour of allowing th^'; great man 
to cut and carve at social institutions by 
methods quite mechanical. He extolled 
Cromwell, forgetful of the fact that Crom- 
well failed through ignorance of the truth, 
which Carlyle himself emphasised, that society 
is an ’organism, not a piece of clay to be 
moulded according to the notions of heroic 
potters. So impressed is Carlyle with the 
idea of union in society, that if he cannot 
realise his ideal by duty he will do it by 
force. Anarchy is his one dread. Order, 
with. Carlyle,* is heaven’s first law, and those 
best fitted' to secure it are heaven-sent rnen 
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— heroic souls, endowed with clearer wis- 
and more resolute wills than ordinary 
mt)rtals. 

Hero-worship is the keystone of Carlyle’s 
political fabric. There is a core of truth at 
the heart of the Carlylian theory. ‘ Society 
cannot be held together by self - interest, 
liberty, and equality. Under the most demo- 
cratic system ther^ is no such thing as 
equality. The great man, too,, has his use. 
He need not, and cannot under modern con- 
ditions, use his influence despotically, but he 
has great scope for his influence nevertheless. 
He can captivate the minds of collective 
humanity by the grandeur of his ideals, the 
originality of his principles, and the nobility 
of his life. Great men are the salt of Demo- 
cracy. They raise the standard of public 
fife,*becau8e their greatness lies in the regions 
of the ideal. On the other hand, if the great 
man’s aims are low, if he worships at the 
shrine of vulgar popularity, he may debase 
the moral currency of a nation and give a 
seUback^, to , progress. As a substitute for 
democratic methods the great*- man, theory 
cannot be thought of for a moment, but 
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allied with the popular tendencies of the 
age it may be made fruitful of good. 
lyle’s influence lay not in the dry sphere* of 
political thought so nnuch as^in the domain 
of political idealism. To him is largely due 
the higher ethical conceptions and quickened 
sympathies which now exist in the spheres 
of social, political, and industrial relation- 
ships. As the present y?iiter has said else- 
where : “ Much there was in the writings of 
the economists to call for severe criticism, 
and if Carlyle had treate(> the subject with 
discrimination he would have bi' eri a power 
for good ; but he chose to pour ccntempt 
upon political economy as a science, and upon 
modern industrial arrangements, with the 
result that many of the most intelligent 
students of sociology have been repelled from 
his writings. In this respect he contrasts 
very unfavourably with Mill, who, notwith- 
standing temptations to intellectual arrogance 
from his one-sided training, with quite a chiv- 
alrous, regard for truth, was ever ready to 
accept light and leading from thinkers who 
difFere(i from him in temperament and 
methods. There may be conflicting opinions 
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as to which of the two men was intellectually 
•4h^ greater, but there can be no doubt that 
Mill dwelt in an a'imosphere of intellectual 
serenity and nobility* far removed from the 
foggy turbulence in which Carlyle lived, 
moved, and had his being. Between the 
saintly apostle of Progress and the barbaric 
representative of Reaction there was a great 
gulf fixed.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COBDEN AMD THE MANCHESTEB SCHOOL. 

In dealing with the school of political thought 
known as Philosophic Radicalism, the par- 
alysing effect which Ricardo’s economic 
theory and the Malthusian law gf population 
had on the mind of John Stuart Mill was 
pointed out. Between them’, Ricardo and 
Malthus seemed to have knocked on the head 
the optimism of the Revolutionary School. 
There appeared to be no room for the millen- 
nial hopes of men like Condorcet and Godwin 
in a world which was under the iron laws of 
Ricardo and Malthus. Reluctantly Mill was 
drawn to the conclusion that the hard lot of* 
mankind was due less to the injustice of pol- 
itical institutions than to the niggardliness of 
Nature.^ In Addition to this was the unequal 
distribution of wealth when once it was 
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created by the energy of man. For a remedy 
-fi^this he looked to semi-socialistic schemes. 
Mill never quite lost faith in freedom, especi- 
ally in the sphere of opinions, but he failed to 
see what benefit freedom in itself could do, so 
long as Nature was so niggardly in its- response 
to human activity. If the workers, according 
to Ricardo and Malthus, could' not hope to 
get more than a subsistence wage, what 
benefit could come to them from political 
action ? 

A number of the Philosophic Radicals did 
not quite ^hare the views of MiU. They 
held by the old view that bad laws had a 
great deal to do with the misery of the 
people. Thiis we find in 1836 Philosophic 
Radicals like Grote, Molesworth, Hume, and 
Roebuck forming an association for repealing 
the duties on corn. Unfortunately they could 
not get the ear of the people. Their methods 
were too academic ; their style too frigid to 
lift the question of the Corn Laws out of the 
cold region of the study into the heated at- 
mosphere of the market-place. In 1838 the 
Anti-Corn-Law League was founded in Man- 
chester, and in 1841 Richard Cobden entered 
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the House of Commons as member for Stock- 
port, By a natural process of developm^i,fc 
political power passed f#om the Philosophic 
Radicals to the Manc*he8ter School. How 
came the Manchester School under Cobden 
and Brig'ht to get the ear of the people in 
a way which the old Radicals could never 
get ? For one thing, the Philosophic Radicals 
aimed at something more far-?eaching than 
political reform. They were satisfied with 
nothing less than a reconstruction of funda- 
mental beliefs. Bentham a/nd his followers, 
influenced by the spirit if not the merfiods 
of the French Revolution, looked upon the 
Church, the Monarchy, and the Aristocracy 
as the great obstacles to progress. Their 
attitude towards religion did not commend 
itself to a large circle, while their violent 
denunciations of loyalty alienated the large 
number of people who need something more 
than bare utility in their political creed. 
Along with this was the fact that in the 
persons of Ricardo, Malthus, and Mill, Philo- 
sophic Radicalism had failed to find a 
remedy ^for the prevailing misery of the 
people, to which Carlyle was giving eloquent 
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voice. • At this stage the Manchester School 
^Sippeared. Not troubling themselves with 
^ndamental beliefs^, religious or philosophic, 
and keeping in the ba'ckground all speculative 
ideas about government such as occupied the 
mind of Mill, Cobden and his friends turned 
the energies of progressive politicians into 
an economic direction. With them the funda- 
mental questions were not what is the relation 
of the Church to a progressive civilisation? 
what should be the relation of the people to 
the Crown and the Aristocracy ? how should 
political power be distributed ? The one 
question upon which the Manchester School 
concentrated their attention was how to 
cheapen food and raise the wages of the 
people. The Manchester School was nothing 
if not practical. 

Its members paid no attention to Ricardo 
and Malthus. Looking round on the existing 
situation, they found certain laws in existence 
whose baneful operation sufficed to explain 
— apart altogether from the nigardliness of 
Nature — the widespread discontent and 
misery. The Manchester Sch6ol saw what 
the Chartists failed to see, that the need of 
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the hour was an economic rather than 
political agitation. Protection, in their vi^;' 
was throwing its blight? over the trade alid 
commerce of the country, and bringing in 
its train dear food and low wages. As Mr 
Sydney Buxton, in his ‘ Finance and Politics,’ 
puts it : “ I’he agricultural interest had, in 
additioh to the practically prohibitive tax on 
corn, been also protected^ again‘?t the invasion 
of any othen foreign products. Hence the 
import of all animals, alive or dead, fresh or 
salted, of their bristles, their hides, and their 
hair ; of all vegetables, fruits, ind seeds — 
barley as well as wheat — had been either 
prohibited or subjected to enormous duties.” 
As a member of the House of Lords told 
that Assembly in 1841, while hundreds and 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen were 
starving around them, “ every animal that 
walked the earth, nay, every fish that swam 
and every bird that was fit for food, must be 
taxed, lest it should come in cheap for our" 
starving population.” In his ‘ History of 
England,’ the late Spencer Walpole has the 
following : “ K was shown that the differential 
duties on foreigp and colonial timber virtually 
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imposed a tax of £2,000,000 a-year on the 
•p^ple ; that the same system raised the price 
of* sugar by 20s. a hundredweight, or on an 
average consumption 'of 4,000,000 cwt. im- 
posed a tax of £4,000,000 on the nation. It 
was estimated that the average duty .on wheat 
amounted to 10s. a quarter, and 'that as the 
people consumed 24,000,000 quarters 'a -year 
the bread-tax was equivalent to an annual 
tax of £12,000,000. Protection, therefore, in 
the case of these three articles, was imposing 
a charge of £18*000,000 on the overtaxed 
pepple of this country.” Under such a heavy 
burden trade languished, the profits of the 
manufacturer and the wages of the labourer 
fell. Men were turned out of employment 
jiist at a time when Protection increased the 
price of the necessaries of life. Trade was 
disorganised, and in despair workmen resorted 
to strikes and anarchical methods generally. 
The sufiTerings of the people were intense. In 
Manchester, for instance, 12,000 families were 
supported by charity, 2000 families were with- 
out a bed, 5492 houses were shut up, and 116 
mills and workshops idle ; and* it was calcu- 
lated that there were 8666 persons whose 
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weekly income was not 14^d. each. In# 
Stockport so many houses were untenanted" 
that a wag chalked up on a shutter “ Stop- 
per t to Let.” 

Cobden lost no time in deciding upon his 
plan of campaign. The Corn Laws must be 
abolished, not by the academic methods of 
the Philosophic Eadicals, but by the forma- 
tion of a great league supported by the 
middle class^ and the working class — the 
manufacturers and the workmen. Cobden, 
with a remarkable capacity which may be 
called political generalship, saw plainly lhat 
if the Anti -Corn -Law League was to be a 
success it would be necessary to attract to its 
banner all the prevailing discontent. In a 
remarkable letter, written in 1838, he says : 

I think the scattered elements may yet be 
rallied round the question of the Corn Laws. 
It appears to me that a moral and even a 
religious spirit may be infused into that 
topic, and if agitated in the same manner" 
as the question of slavery has been, it will 
be irresistible. ”j At its origin the Manchester 
School had afl immense advantage in being 
free^from what injured the influence of the 
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Philosophic Radicals — the irreligious spirit. 
Cqbdeii, though not perhaps orthodox in the 
ordinary sense, was, if we mistake not, a 
member of the Church of England, and was 
fully alive to the great advantage of religious 
influences in his campaign. Bright was noth- 
ing if not religious. Like a prophet of old, 
he treated all political problans from the 
theocratic standpoint : he transformed the 
platform into a pulpit. With the political, 
economic, and religious forces on their side, 
can it be wondei'ed at that Cobden — 
aided, of c()urse, by the conversion of Peel 
— ultimately brought about the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws ? The student who knows 
how Cobden was immersed in the practical 
work of the League may imagine that he had 
no other object in view than the freeing of 
the people’s food from prohibitive tarifls. 
Cobden was no narrow-minded politician ; he 
was essentially a thinker, who, in the inter- 
'vals of a long life, had reached a compre- 
hensive theory of civilisation. 

Cobden saw in Free Trade a principle on 
the foundation, of which a better and purer 
civilisation could be erected . He saw jthat 
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Free Trade and Protection, or, as it Was ’ 
called in the days of Adam Smith, Mer- 
cantilism, carried with them totally antag- 
onistic conceptions of cisrilisatign. Protection 
means national independence, Free Trade 
national ’ interdependence. What is Protec- 
tion or Mercantilism but our old eighteenth- 
century friend, the balance of power, in a 
new guise ? From the time that William of 
Orange, in his last address to Parliament, 
declared his desire to see England hold the 
balance of power, the people of this country 
have spent blood and treasure a foreign 
policy which has proved as futile as it was 
sickening. The old Imperialism of William 
cf Orange has given place to a new Im- 
perialism. What is sought is no longer to 
hold the balance of power, but the balance 
cf trade. This new Imperialism, like the old, 
spells international friction and demands an 
ever-increasing Army and Navy. In the eye 
of Cobden the superiority of Free Trade con- 
sists in the fact that it is the application 
of Christian ethics to the sphere of inter- 
nationalism. Xs the present writer has said 
in his book on ‘ Adam Smith ’ : “ Under Free 
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Trade the progress of one nation makes for 
this progress of all. Fleets and armies are 
no longer needed to , secure a monopoly of 
trade to preserve the balance of power, be- 
cause, in obedience to an economic law, those 
countries which are industrially equipped will 
share in the trade of other countries in the 
teeth of protective tariffs. Free Trade is not 
synonymous with a class of interests, but in 
essence means mutually advalitageous ex- 
change of services. Nations, instead of being 
hated rivals, each one armed to the teeth, 
lying in wait for the other, are seen to be 
members of a great federation, each develop- 
ing its resources to the utmost, and ex- 
changing its products in harmony and with 
mutual profit.” 

Out of their economic views developed 
naturally the foreign policy of the Man- 
chester School. And here we come upon a 
clear distinction between the followers of 
Bentham and of Cobden, The Benthamites, 
on the whole, were opposed to intervention 
in foreign affairs, but their polijjy rested upon 
no distinctly formulated principle. ' Cobden 
and Bright made a special study of foreign 
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politics, making our policy to other countries 
essentially pacific as the logical outcome^of 
their Free Trade views. It followed aS a 

matter of course that when the economic 

* 

battle was won, Cobden turned his attention 
to foreign policy. Cobden used his splendid 
powers on behalf of peace. But he began to 
see that among his own class were large num- 
bers who, while eager enough Lo share in the 
national prosperity which followed upon Free 
Trade, had little interest in his national and 
international ideals. In vftin did he plead for 
reduction of armies, for arbitrrt'oa, and for 
all schemes inspired by the thought of the 
brotherhood of man. The English people 
he found to be essentially masterful and 
domineering. Like Bentham and James 
Mill, Cobden had built his hopes upon 
the middle class, and, like them, he had 
great faith in education. He was forced to 
admit that in those matters he had been 
over-sanguine, as witness one of his lette?s^ 
near the close of his career : “ Manufacturers 
and merchants, as a rule, seem only to desire 
riches that they may be enabled to prostrate 
thimselves at the feet of feudalism. How is 
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this to’ end ? And whither are we tending 
in both our domestic and foreign relations ? 
Can we hope to aveid collision at home or 
war abroad whilst all *the tendencies are to 
throw power and influence into the wrong 
scale?” And aafain : “Nations have not 
learned to bear prosperity, liberty, and peace. 
They will learn in a higher state of civilisa- 
tion, We think we are models for posterity 
when we are little better than beacons to 
help them to avoid the rocks and quick- 
sands.” « 

What place does Cobden occupy in 
the great process of political development ? 
The answer is hot difficult. He never used 
the historic watchwords of the Revolution 
thinkers, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
What he did was to lift them out of the 
region of abstraction into the region of con- 
crete realities. He saw trade and commerce 
hampered for want of liberty. He said noth- 
•ftag of the Rights of Man ; he demanded in 
the name of social v/ellbeing the abolition of 
restriction on the free import of the people’s 
food. He had no philosophiS theory of 
equality, but he saw that under a systeon 
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of economic inequality no healthy social life 
was possible. He talked not grandiloquently 
of fraternity, but he sho<ved that, resting on 
the basis of Free Trafle, it was possible in 
ordinary daily life to foster tfie idea of the 
brotherhood of man. Much has happened 
since his day that would have caused Cobden 
pain. His idtfeals for a time went under ; but 
one thing is certain, if ever a I'igher civilisa- 
tion is to be. reached the road lies along the 
path which Richard Cobden illuminated by a 
career as beneficent as it was inspiring. , 
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CHAPTEK X. , • 

THE EVOLUTION SCHOOL. 

Theee are two ways of looking at political 
development — the statical and the dynamical. 
Start with the s'oatical and you reach two 
theories which, however, are inherently ant- 
agonistic. Begin with the theological con- 
ception of society as embodied in the idea of 
a fall of man from a state of innocence, and 
the corresponding political ideal is theocracy. 
Man’s evil propensities can only be restrained 
by supernatural methods, and by a simple 
process of thought earthly kings become rep- 
resentatives of the heavenly King, Out of 
fhis naturally evolves the divine right theory 
which played such an important part in the 
history of our own country. The other and 
opposite theory is also the productc of the 
statical way of looking at society. The a&ti- 
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theological writers of the eighteenth century, 
equally with their opponents, believed tlj^t 
laws and institutions^ were the result * of 
deliberate design, but they ^ differed from 
them as to the designers. With the eigh- 
teenth century, headed by Housseau, society 
had nothing supernatural in its origin. Laws 
and institutions were imposed upon men by 
designing monarchs and prie^os, who used 
loyalty and Teligion for the purpose of en- 
slaving the people. 

Out of this view grew naturally the Keyolu- 
tionary School of politics. Man, Housseau, 
was born free and is everywhere in chains. In 
that case the duty of revolutionary politicians 
was to shake off the chains, and so give man 
back his original freedom. Here we have the 
key to the French Revolution, and also to the 
theories of the Utilitarian School of politics. 
John Stuart Mill, as we saw, became dis- 
satisfied with this theory of political develop- 
ment. He began to see that laws ancl 
institutions were not wholly bad or wholly 
good ; they are not to be treated by absolute 
standards, but by their relation to particular 
st£%es of social evolution. He was greatly 
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helped to this view by the writings of Comte, 
whose entire political system of thought rests 
on* the idea of the relativity of institutions. 
Mill saw that before tliere can be a science of 
politics there must be a science of society. 
This leads to the fundamental question, 
What are the causes of social progress ? Mill 
accepted the view of Comte that progress is 
the result of Icnowledge acquired, organised, 
and made subservient to social wellbeing. In 
this view the history of humanity is the history 
of knowledge. Hf.re we see Mill still under 
the eighteenth -century view that Reason is 
the dominating force in human affairs. Mill 
never emancipated himself completely from 
the views of his early teachers. For this he 
is not to be blamed. When the theory of 
Evolution began to take hold of leading 
thinkers. Mill was too old to assimilate the 
new views, though he clearly saw that they 
were bound to revolutionise all phases of 
#*ought and activity, including social and 
political. The influence exerted by Evolution 
consists in its fundamental conception of 
society as an organism, and nof, as with the 
Revolution School, a manufactured product, 
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or with the later section of the school, as a 
collection of individuals whose progress was 
consciously determined Ijgr the extent of their 
knowledge. 

In other words, society, according to the 
Evolutionists, originated not as with the 
E.evolutionis*ts in a social compact into which 
men had been juggled by monarchical and ec- 
clesiastical despots, nor in any cr>nscious desire 
for co-operatjon along the lines of increasing 
knowledge. Society, with the Evolutionists, 
originated in the unconsijious impulses of 
human nature. The cause of social activity 
was man’s desire to provide for his material 
wants and of those dependent upon him. The 
primitive root of society is economical, not 
intellectual. There was no social compact. 
Primitive men were not born free, as Rousseau 
said. They were born slaves to Nature, whose 
niggardliness drove them into co-operation, 
into tribes, in order to lessen the severity of 
the struggle for existence. With the format 
tion of tribes the struggle for existence en- 
tered upon a new phase. Owing to primitive 
man’s imoraifte of Nature, his command over 
it n^as limited, and population limited to but 
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subsistence. In early times the struggle 
for subsistence took the form of wars between 
trH>es. With an increasing population and a 
stationary food-supply «a policy of annexation, 
which meant \tar, was thrust upon primitive 
man by sheer necessity. Now the illuminat- 
ing idea which Evolution brings into political 
thought is that political structures are the 
result not of ^deliberate design of scheming 
despots, but are determined by economic con- 
ditions. Given a state of society when the 
economic conditioi^s are such as to make war 
a pel*petual necessity, and it is absurd to talk 
of the liberty of the individual and the rights 
of man. Under Militarism the individual had 
duties, not rights ; his interests were neces- 
sarily subordinated to the imperious interests 
of the tribe or State. This subordination 
was intensified by primitive religions, which, 
by deifying the chief or king, identified the 
laws of the tribe with the will of Heaven. 
JChus it is that monarchical and ecclesiastical 
despotism, which the Revolutionists attributed 
bo designing enemies of the people, was a 
natural evolution from the circumstances 
svhich surrounded primitive society. W]iat 
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the Revolutionists called the Rights of Man 
could not possibly assume political import- 
ance till the rise of Industrialism, whjfh 
demanded quite other* social qualities than 
those of the Military era. 

The moment that a serious and widespread 
attempt was 'made to provide for man’s wants 
by ^abour instead of by war a new era dawned 
for society. Guizot, in a few words, bas traced 
the process ; “ No sooner* was society a little 
settled under the feudal system than the 
proprietors of the fiefs be^ah to feel new 
wants, and to acquire a certain degree of 
taste for improvement and cultifation. This 
gave rise to some little comfort and industry 
in the towns in their domain ; wealth and 
population increased within them — slowly 
for certain, but still they increased.” By- 
and-by the workers in the towns began to 
feel their power. A struggle took place 
between the feudal lords and the burghers, 
who ultimately freed the towns from feud^ 
rule. Peaceful industry then began to be 
the dominating factor in social progress in- 
stead of war. • When society acknowledged 
the^righl} of the individual to maintain him- 
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self by his own labour, instead of being 
Compelled to spend his energies in war, the 
filfet stage was reached in a form of civilisa- 
tion whose political Watchword was freedom. 
Progress, then, was not due, as Mill and 
Conjte said, to the advance of knowledge, 
or, as De Tocqueville believed, t6 the passion 
for equality, but to the necessity imposed 
upon man in an industrial system to secure 
and preserve his rights to the fruits of his 
labour. The burghers were not fighting for 
the Rights of Man in the abstract, — they 
were fighting for their individual rights to the 
fruits of theit industry. Such a far-reaching 
change in human afiairs as a shifting of the 
economic basis of society from war to industry 
could not take place without reacting upon 
the political structure. With the rise of 
Free Cities the doctrine of Might— ^ which 
was quite in harmony with a military regime 
— gave place, gradually it is true, to the new 
-doctrine of Right. The one in essence meant 
monarchical despotism ; the other in essence 
meant democratic freedom. At root the 
demand of the city dweller liieant that no 
longer should the individual be subordinated 
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retidal lard, desplatie Ki1^g|^ 
goverjSneut could depriiM bim. 

As the present writer has said in his 
on Herbert Spencer : “ The key to the ppljl- 
. ic4 evolution of society in this country 

Charta on to the last Reforjn iBil^'le 
found in the fact that the long period wasj*^ 
contest between the old despot i'^ elements in 
the British Gonstitution, founded on 
and the gfOwing industrialism^ with its da^ 
mand for the recognition ofi the fundameutsl 
rights of man — rights, moreover, w^Tich have a 
biological and psychological justification— -tha 
right io live, the right to think, the right to* 
labour, and the right to the products of that 
labour. The various modifications in the 
British Constitution, fiom the Absolutism of 


the Stuarts to the Constitutionalism of the 

. k ^ 

Hanoverians, the oligarchy of the House of 


l^Ords, and the democracy of the Befofm’ 
pari.od, represent successive stages in tbL? 


^eat Contest between the old deSpotiw, 


the individual had no rights ,Aa| 
a^^fc'thp Stitie, and the modern view thal? 

thl> StalV is not to confe| righ^l 
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but to safeguard the rights of man to which 
the State itself owes its existence and its 

X . 

rationality.” In recent years a new theory 
of economic development, and with it a new 
political theory, has taken hold of the popular 
mind. We are now asked to discard the doc- 
trinal liberty, which has produced the results 
indiw^^nd to substitute for* it a doctrine 
of conWol under which the individual is once 
more subordinated to the State. Does this 
theory spell progress or retrogression? For 
the present we 'Xjontent ourselves with the 
criticism pas^sed upon it in the name of the 
Evolution philosophy by a competent Ameri- 
can writer : “ The desire to return to commu- 
nity of property, to regulate human concerns 
by status and not by contract, to crush out 
capital and with it the possibility of any in- 
dustrial integration, to abolish th^ incentives 
which make man sow to-day that he may reap 
in the future, to smother all Individualism 
Xihder a social tyranny more absolute than 
the Hindu despotism of caste — this desire, it 
is obvious, is simply the abnormal desire to 
undo every one of the things m the doing of 
which we have seen that social evolution tcom 
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sists. It is, in short, the theory of Konsseau 
unflinchingly carried into details, though, in 
deference to the watchvKords of the pres<!nt 
age, it is couched in expressions which imply a 
sympathy withjiuman progress.” 

The Rousseau theory of politics, which in 
its modern garh is known as the new Liberal- 
ism, Collectivism, and Socialism, is synonym 
mous with a denial of natural rights. If the 
duty of the State is not to safeguard rights, 
what then is its duty? It can only be to 
sec\U'e, m the words of Bentiiam, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest numbe. Thus -it 
comes that the happiness of society is depen- 
dent upon governments. This view assumes 
that societies are the creation of governments.^, 
So far from that being the case, governments 
are simply intended to secure the necessary 
conditions for the proper development of so- 
ciety. Society exists before government. As 
Paine has remarked, government is nothing 
more than a national association acting up^i. 
the principles of society — a definition very 
different from that given by those who deny 
the rights of iflan, namely, that society is the 
creation of government, and needs to be regn- 
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Tdj paternal methods. The diitference 
, between a political theory which rests upon 
^^he idea of natural rights and one which 
Vd§nieS natural rights is profound and f^jf- 
'‘reaching. The one view leads to political 
-action in the direction of securing .for the 
people equality of opportunity’; the other 
points in the direction of equality of condi- 
tions. If the* latter view is held, if equality 
of conditions is the goal of legislative effort, 
why should Lazarus sit at the rich man’s gate 
when his place ’s at the rich man’s table? 
D.eny natural rights and you cannot stop 
short of the wildest socialistic schemes for 
equalising social conditions in the interests 
of the majority, whose will in a democracy is 
law. The subject is of momentous import- 
ance; Indeed, the political future of society 
depends upon the answer to this question. 
Is there a natural standard of right or justice 
by which legislation may be tested, or is the 
Will of the majority the final standard, the 
ultimate court of appeal* 
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CHAPTEK XL 

THE theory of natural RIOHT8. 

Is there a na1,ural standard of lififht or justice 
by which legislation may be tested ? This 
is the tundamental qaestioa in politico. The 
Revolution School had a glirnp of the 
truth that there is a natural* law ir poli- 
tics, but from their lack of historical know- 
ledge, and their adoption of the Rousseau 
theory of a state of Nature, they erected the 
doctrine of the rights of man into a political 
dogma of the most destructive kind. As a 
reaction came the Utilitarian School, which 
based its political creed on happiness rather 
than on right, but equally with the Rousseau 
School it was defective on the historical side. 
Pissatisfied with the abstract method of the 
Utilitarians, atother class of writers arose 
whc^ biased. politics on history. This, knowp 
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m the 'Historical School, is represented by the 
writings of the late Sir Henry Maine. Ac- 
cording to Maine, the Revolutionists and the 
Utilitarian^ were led* astray by applying the 
jdeductiv^e method to politics. Hobbes, Locke, 
Bousseai^, and Bentham rested their, political 
the^^f^pon certain speculations about prim- 
iti^^pman — speculations which had no histori- 
cal basis. In .opposition to the various schools 
of mere theorising, Maine declared for the 
necessity of the historical method. Let us, 
he said in effectJ^ abandoning all hypothesis, 
endeavour to get to the origin of societies, 
discover the geims of political and other in- 
stitutions, and, by tracing their evolutioi^, we 
shall, by the light of histoiy, reduce politics 
to something like a science. In this sphere 
Maine* did great woik. 

The historical method has one defect, which 
is clearly pointed out by Professor Graham 
in his excellent work on ‘ English Political 
Philosophy.’ “History explains what is by 
what has been, the present facts by the past 
series of antecedent stages or causes. But it 
does not explain sufficiently* why property 
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and contract ar6 necessary, from prittci-^lCS Of 
human nature, as well as from outward ^r-'* 
cumstances, and yet at , all times there a 
psychological explanatit)n as well as the his-* 
torical one, and the former the more funda- 
mental. , . . The part played by the qualities 
of human nature, as well as by general his- 
torical causes; is not sufficiently brought out 
by the Historical School ; anej certainly, as 
Mill says, historical generalisations should be 
capable of being deduced from the general 
principles of human naturq. as an additional 
guarantee of soundness.” Notwi+hstaufling 
the great merits of the Historical School in 
clearing up the past, and in tracing institu- 
tions through their various stages of develop- 
ment, we are still left with no definite 
pronouncement on the fundamental question 
of politics, Is there such things as natural 
rights? Eminent writers there are who dis- 
believe in natural rights. Rights, according 
to them, are matters of social arrangem^jjEit 
and expediency. Thus the late Professor 
Jevons remarks in one of his books, thai 
“the first step must be to rid our mind of 
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are any such tlimgs ir 
matters as abstract rigEts.” Writing 
’Ol^tEb copyright question, the late Matthews 
A.rnold says : “ An &,uthor has no natural 
|ight to a property in his productions. But 
neither has he a natural right to anything 
whatever which he may purchase* or acquire.’ 
In li]£,q''^annei we find Bentham, in his re- 
actioh’^gainst the vagaries associated with 
the** High ts-of-Man cieed of the Revolution, 
^ying that government fulfils its office “by 
creating rights whjch it confers on individuals; 
rights of peisonal security ; rights of pro^0c- 
tion for bon’our , rights of property, ^}” 
Upon the denial of natural rights A^sl/o 
based his whole system of political bought. 
In his view theie are only legal rights resting 
upon utility 

How is the question to be brought to a 
definite issue ^ Clearly we must apply a 
method of inquiry wdiich will go deeper than 
tbg historical ; we must study primitive man 
before he comes under the sway of organised 
political constitutions. Those who say that 
rights are the creation of governments forget 
fcliat society exists before governments, |nd 



the qti68ti6h‘'«U:ise^,'‘’*Efow do sheieties 
under these conditions? Ptimitive socie^e^ 
are held together, not bj laws which emai]^te 
from central authcfrity, but by custotii* 
Customs are not imposed uporx the peojple 
by their rulers. The evidence of the alL 
powerful force of custom is seen in the fact 
that in early days government has little tc 
do with legislation, the ruler^ being mainly 
occupied in preserving ancient customs. 
What is the origin of customs '*■ Customs 
develop spontaneously out^of the instinctive 
qtialities of human nature. One of the'fiyst 
instinctive movenients in primitive societies 
is towards co-operation, which grows out, bl 
the instinct for self-pieservation. What is 
meant by the saying that self-preservatibn 
is the first law of nature^ It means that 
man asserts his right to live, and in order 
to that he co-opeiates with his fellows in 
order to make his claim effective. Sur- 
rounded on aU sides by enemies and obstacles, 
primitive man finds existence so piedarious 
that, Urged on not by deliberate reasoning, 
lior by law* emanating from a central 
iutjibyi^y, but % the instinct of splf-pre|^ 
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^eryatiLQp, he joihs himself to his 'fellows. 
The right to self-preservation is not con- 
ifej^ted upon him, as ^entham would say, by 
'government ; it is a ri^ht natural to man as 
man, and the ‘first object of government is 
to protect him in that right against those 
who would rob him of it The 'same thing 
holds g<^S. iu regard to property. The right 
to p rg^ lrey is, not a right conferred by gov- 
ernj^SW ; like self-preservation, it arises out 
of the instirrctive play of human nature. So 
strong is this right that out of it grew 
Cust6m& which no ruler dare overturn. 

In the wold's of Herbert Spencer : “Amojag 
the customs which we find to be pre-govern- 
mental, and which subordinate governmental 
power when it is established, are those which 
recognise certain individual rights — rights 
to act in certain ways and possess certain 
things.” Spencer goes on to instance certain 
tribes where no political organisation exists, 
in* which private ownei ship is a recognised 
custom. The rights of property are fully 
established among uncivilised peoples, where 
-'there is no established governi&ent to confer 
such ri^ts. As Spencer says : “ The fac;^ is' 
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th.it property was well recognised beft>re-.|a4 
existed ; the fiction is that property is the 
erection of law.” Whea reduced to its ulti- 
mate analysis, the thdbry that government^ 
confer rights ends in absurdity. The full 
extent of the absurdity is "shown by Spencser 
as follows : Each man exists in two capa- 
cities. In hfs private capacity he is subject 

« • • ^ 
to the government. In his public capacity 

he is one of ^he sovereign people who appoint 
the government. That is to say, in his 
private capacity he is one, of those to whom 
rights are given, and in his piih'V capacity 
he is one of those who, throu^ the gov ^rn- 
ment they appoint, give the rights. Turn 
this abstract statement into a concrete state- 
ment and see what it means. Let the com- 
munity consist of a million men who by the 
hypothesis are not only joint possessorg of 
the inhabited region, but joint possessors of 
all liberties of action and appropr iation ; the 
only rights recognised being that of 4he 
aggregate to everything. What follows ? ‘ 
Each person, while ‘not owning any product ' 
of his own labour, has, as a unit in the sove4^ 
reign body, a millionth part of the ownership » 
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of all others’ labours."* 

, ^0 each individual has a millionth portion ol 
rights in his public capacity, while he 
fhas no rights in his private capacity. These 
|ie gets only when all the rest of the million 
join to endow him with them, while .he joins 
to endow with them every other member of 

W^^ff^Spencer conclude that Bentham’s 
Pj^®P!iODneaves us in a plexis of absurdities. 
Ignore the natural rights of man and you 
inevitably land ii? despotism. If it is the 
funciion of governments to legislate for the 
greatest happ*iuess of the greatest number, 
you may bring about a state of affm^ 'in 
which the minority receive unha^pmOss. 
Under this system a minority has no' redress, 
as the State has fulfilled its duty when it 
seci^es the happiness of the majority. On 
the other hand, if the function of the State 
is to safeguard the rights of man — the right 
to«.’ife, to the products of labour, &c.— then 
the requisite conditions of liberty are secured 
to all. Or, as it might" be put, happiness, 
^»;rhich the deniers of natural rights make the- 
end of legislation, is the natural result oT 
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rationar*d6velbpinent of man's instincfb,*' di(- 
gires,’ and faculties. This development (an 
only take place under fajrourable condition!?*— ■, 
where liberty to develop is secured. Thus 
we reach the conclusion that, so far frenj, 
society being the creation of governnient, 
and men’s rights a matter of social and 
political expediency, government is simply 
a device for iprocuring the i'^cessary con- 
ditions tn wjiich men exercise their rights 
without infringing upon the rights of their 
fellows. 

To Herbert Spencer belongs credit of* 
placing the theory of the naftiral rights pf 
man on a firm scientific foundation. As 
the present writer has elsewhere remarked : 
“Agreeing with Hobbes and Bentham that 
government is a ntcessity, Spencer difieri 
from them as to the origin of that neoes^ty. 
Where Hobbes, Bentham, and Rousseau make 
happiness the motive of legislation, he mafe^a 
it the result. According to Spencer, legiwl^*' 
tion has to do, not with happiness, bdt wi^l;]^ 
^justice. By tracing^ the social instincts 
man to thei# biological and psy^holognjOT 
*ro<|^s^§peA5ep ^bows that the motive 
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of all progress, organic and superorganic, in 
ia,nimal and man, is the desire for freedom 
'to ^develop. Grant 'this, and the first and 
''indispensable condition of happiness is se- 
iCured. The practical bearing of these two 
views is far-reaching. If the function of 
government is directly to produce happiness, 
th^e,'^ is no escape from paternal legislation 
in practice leads in a deihocratic regime 
To the rule of a despotic majority. If, 'on the 
other hand, the function of government is 
to safeguard the liberty of the individual so 
far as he does not encroach upon the liberty 
of his fellows, then not only is despotism 
impossible, but' the way is open the de- 
velopment of all kinds of energies and talent 
— in short, for the growth of those individual 
variations which, in the social as in the 
natural world, are the real elements of all 
enduring progress.” It is customary just 
now to look upon Spencer as the representa- 
tive of a now antiquated form of political 
thought. The truth is, in his political writ- 
ings we find the reconcrfiation of two schools 
bf thought which have hithertb been^ in an- 
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tagonism — the Natural Eights Schodl ajid 
the Historical SchooL Spencer rescued frUna* 
the contempt and odium«which ^its associalfoU^ 
with the French Revolu*lion drew upon it the 
famous theory of the Rights of Man. He did 
this by showing on the basis of history, as 
interpreted by evolution, that the funda- 
mental idea of natural rights — apai’t from 
the crude expi-ession of^it in* the words of 
revolutionary, thinkers — had an abiding 
scientific value. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that no satisfactory system, either of 
jurisprudence or politics, can be ’-.^sed on. a 
system of philosoph}?- which refuses co ap- 
knowledge the existence of a natural law o| 
right. In this country Spencer stands almost 
alone, but on the Continent the value of his 
writings is recognised. The idea of “Natur- 
recht” is the root idea of German jurisprud- 
ence, and if we are to avoid political anarchy 
it will also need to be made the root idea 
of our political philosophy. It is not UBo 
much to say that the present confused state 
of political thought fis largely* due to tfie 
disfavour into •which the doctrine of natural* 
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rights' has fallen. Ignore natural’ rights, 
||®e the State,, supreme over the individual, 
anX t.bere is no haltirag- place short of Social- 
ism, which, is simply the Utilitarian theory 
carried to its logical conclusion in a demo- 
cratic regime. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

In dealing thf* Philosophic Radicals we 

pointed out that thej' were essentially the 

leaders in a '•middle-class.movemeut. True, 

» 

they were in favour of an extr . .Ion of the 
franchise wide enough to inclufle the working 
class, the members of which,’ however, th e j 
expected would look to the middle class for 
guidance. Bentharu and James Mill never 
doubted that under the guidance of the 
middle class the workers would in all eco-^ 
nomic matters recognise the value of capital, 
and pay great respect to property. Bentham 
discussed the question thoroughly. He ^w 
a possibility that ^n|o economics the working 
class might introdule the democratic idea of 
equality, and* he was at great pains to eiSS 
ph^sise the superiority of security* TJnle^ 
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men, he said, were made to feel secure in the 
products of their labour there could not be an 
ordlly civilisation ; to* attempt to bring about 
equality wa^s to put back the hands of the 
clock of progress James Mill, Kicardo, and 
the other Philosophic Eadicals were led to 
their ^]l^h appreciation of the middle class 
by the fact that in the main they represented 
capital, which was 'the corner-stone of the 
accepted system of Political Economy. In 
the opinion of the Eicardians the one thing 
needed in the new industrial development, 
which began in earnest after the twenty 
years’ war, was rapid increases in the nation’s 
capital. 

From a middle-class point of view, from 
the standpoint of manufacturers and the 
moneyed classes generally, the gospel accord- 
ing to Eicardo v^as highly satisfactory. What 
the Philosophic Eadicals desired was to shift 
the balance of political power from the land- 
owViing to the manufacturing class, whose 
great political object iiiitiirally was to get 
rid of legislative hindnmces to trade and 
^commerce. All this, of course, was in the 
interest of the working class, and there^re 
178 
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it seemM natural for James Mill to loofeiupoji 
the interests of the middle and lower class a§ 
identical. But, accoiding to the oconogi^te, 
the growth of capital could be ^secured not 
merely by abolishing antiquated Jaw^ but 
also by. the free operation of other laws 
which were not artificial but natural. Kicardo 
said that from the jiature of things wages 
could never rise above subsisi.ence point, and 
Malthus indicated the reason of this in his 
famous law of population. Wages were 
thought at that time to o".me out of capital, 
and, therefore, industrial progrc ^ was largely 
dependent upon cheap labour. Clearly, then, 
the interests of the manufacturing and 
working classes were not identical. ^The 
middle class was not, as James Mill thought, 
the custodian of the interests of the workers., 
' It was also clear — and J. S. Mill was alive to. 
the fact — that with an extended franchise the 
working classes would not say ditto to their 
social superiors, but would use their political 
power to improve* Iheir economic position, 

Socialism at intervals had made its voic^ 

* 1 

heard in polittcal controversy. In the Tory, 
party even were men of influence j^wl^o s^w.; 
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many g'ood points in Socialism ; and nien like 
Owen were so impressed with the new theory 
of |t^ial regeneration^ that they were willing 
to risk wealth and reputation in experiment- 
ing with the subject. But all attacks on the 
3api^alist system were doomed to fail, so long 
as it, was backed up by Political Economy, 
which in the tinie of Bicardo was believed 
to have reached the Stage almost of an exact 
science. Naturally, friends of the working 
classes did not feel disposed to acquiesce in 
the Ricardian lav' of wages, which, along 
with the Malthusian law of population, 
doomed the labourer to a life of scanty sub- 
gistence in the' intei'ests of capital ; but at 
that particular time discontent, and even 
political agitation, seemed futile. A political 
agitation of working men against the law of 
gravitation seemed as sensible as agitation 
against the Ricardian law of wages. 

By a stroke of irony, a great German 
ec6>aomist, Karl Marx, accepting the doctrines 
of Ricardo, turned them['\a^ainst the capitalist 
system in favour of thwworking classes. In 
liis definition of wealth Adam Smith made an 
unfortunate slip, which was taken over ^nd 
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pog^rised by Ricardo, to the eife'ct tb%t 
wealth is the creation of labour. Out of 
this sprang another ei.’or, that labour jgjtbe 
naeasure of the exchaj.*geable valu.e of commo- 
dities. The value of a thing* said Ricardo, is 
determined by the cost of its production. If 
wealth is the creation of labour, and if out 
of that wealth the capitalist has to secure 
his 'profit, clearly his share will bo larger the 
smaller the jimount allotted to the labourer. 
Once start vath the view that profits can 
only increase as wages d-'crease, and there 
is no stopping short of the c loiusion that 
the increasing prosperity of the capitalists 
is secured at the expense of the increagin^ 
degraaation of the worker. By means of 
his iron law of wages, Ricardo seemed to 
show that this result was produced not b^ 
the gi’eed of capitalists, but by the nature of 
things over which capitalists had no control. 
Marx came upon the scene with the pertinent 
question. If labour is the creation of we^th, 
how comes it that**la^our has to be contented 
with the crumbs th|,t fall from the table o| 
Tcapital ? At^ the e?id of a long, subtle 
guijaent, Marx reaches thr 
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capitalist profit is simply the surplus value 
obtained ^rom unpaid labour. Machinery, 
Vbi^^ was expected to be a boon to labour, 
has been used, according to Marx, to the 
Jforther exploitation of labour, and as a result 
the capitalists are growing richer, while the 
labou^’ers^the real creators of wealth — are 
growing^^rer. What is the remedy ? In 
the^'^liswer to » this question Socialism steps 
out of the economic into the political arena. 
The remedy, according to Socialism, is the 
abolition of the capitalist system, and by 
means of the political power now in the 
hands of the \(orkers lo nationalise, by metmf' 
of State machinery, the instruments of wealth' 
and distribution. 

See, now, the road we have travelled. 

Bentham and James Mill believed that, 

£ •• 
pnder the guidance of the middle classes, the 

workers would respect the capitalist system, 

which meant respect for property in preference 

to the watchw^ord of the Revolution School- 

Equality — which wouldit r&ean a return to 

barbarism. Now, if Adaji Smith and Ricardo 

^ere right in saying tnat wealth was the** 

creation of labour, Karl Marx canUot j^b© ’ 
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blamed for declaring that amongv tJ?e 
labourers the created* wealth 'should 
shared. Why should, the workers reijfeci^ 
property in the hai^fds of those to '“worn 
it did not belong, whde those who reallyj 
created it had none of it themselves ? Thus, 
on the foundation laid by Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, Marx eiected a theory which united" 
Socialism and Democracy. Bentham and 
James Mill never meant their famous XJtili- 
tarian theory, that the object of government., 
should be the greatest, happiness of the 
greatest number, to favour 'ialismt and 
yet what is Socialism but t^ie logical dut* 
come of their theory ? Socialism, in a word, 
can claim as its ancestors the Utilitari^i^t^ 
of Bentham and Ricardo’s theory of value. 
If Ricardo is right, if labour is the creator 
of wealth, there is no escape from the coff* 
elusion that Socialists are acting quite logi- 
cally in using the power of the State for 
the better production and distributiqfi of 
wealth. 

The only effectivS way to d^al with Social4 
ism is by at4ackins^at the root the econoijS^c 
eiyo^ upon which, it rests — namely, thatweMtE 
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is the creation of labour. Of course, this 
^definition may be accepted if the phrase 
// Jaipur ” is so expand^jd as to include intel- 
lectual as well as manual labour ; but when 
^cialists talk oY wealth being tbe creation 
of labour, they mean by that the workers as 
distinguished from the capitalists, who are 
usually ^M^en of as interest and dividend 
receivem ’ The < crucial question is this ; Has 
the i^ional wealth, say of the past hundred 
years, been the creation of labour as repre- 
sented by the wage-earning classes ? If it 
has,_ t^en the workers are quite justified in 
their political*' endeavour to secure their 
economic rights. If, however, the great in- 
'erease is mainly due to the capitalist system’, 
then it would be not merely unjust but 
suicidal to abolish that system in favour of 
^ate regulation of industry. What are the 
facts ? No one will say that within the past 
hundred years there has been a great in- 
creaaa in the capacity of the British work- 
men. In fact, it raighii Ife said that, by 
the action of Trades UniAnism, with its doc^ 
tdhe of limiting the output tcc the powers 
of the average worker, the gapacity of the 
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woiker bus been artificially weakened ; and 
yet we are face to face with the fact that 
within that' period the otjonomic productijjj^ 
per head of the population has trebled and 
more than trebled itself. 

To what is this great increase in the 
national wealth due? Clearly not to labour 
as understood by Socialism. It is due to 
labour superintended by abilit3% which is of 
two kinds — inyen tive and organising. How 
much of the national wr^alth have the wage- 
earners created when con^pared wich the 
great impetus given to industr by James 
Watt, A.rkwright, Wheatson, ^?eilson. John 
Lambe, James Fox. and other men of inven- 
tive genius who, backed by capital, added 
enormously to the pxoductive power of in- 
dustry ? Not to labour, in the sense defined 
by Socialists, but to ability of a rare but 
precious kind, do we owe the tremendous 
strides which have been made in wealth 
creation during the past hundred yeaips. 
Inventions, moreovA-, |resulted in greatly in- 
creasing the complexity of trade and com- 
merce, making® them ^international in their 
ecopft, ^nd demand[j[iig another kind ^f ability 
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— ot^anising and directive. The talent 
"needed resembled military genius, inasmuch 
j^^it organised int«‘ industrial &mies what 
’wotM otherwise haie been a chaotic mass 
of labourers. " As Bagehot well says : “ A 
body of separate labourers has many of the 
charateristics of a mob ; but ond acting under 
the control of a capitalist has many of those of 
an army. A«capitalist provides his labourers 
with subsistence, directs each what he shall 
do, and when, and educes the desired result 
of the whole combination at the proper time, 
much as a general does. He and his men 
will live ap-d will produce riches where a 
mere multitude of labourers will starve. 
^ hen, in very modern times, it has been 
endeavoured in schemes of ‘ co-operation ’ to 
enable labourers to subsist without depend- 
ence on an individual capitalist, it has been 
necessary, under cloak of the combination, 
to invent a capitalist in disguise. A com- 
m^'n fund subscribed beforehand, an elected 
board to invest it, ai s<rlected manager to 
combine it, are all nf-fined expedients for 
«doing in a complex (way what the single 
rich capitalist does in a single way.”’’ ^ith- 
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6ut tlie captains of industry the laboureifs^iii^; 
search of the promised land would find ihefli-a 
selves hopelessly lost the great ocono^jr 
wilderness. 

Before dismissing this branch* of the subject, ' 
it may be well to notice the severe condemna- 
tion which Socialists pass upon the capitalist 
as such. He is represented as a man who 
invests his money and then go*»s game-hunt- * 
ing, and takes, in the ^ape of dividends, 
the wealth which his vmrkers have created. 
Socialists seem to look upon^ capital as a kind 
of manna which has been rained f ./in heaven, 
and which is monopolised by a few men -v/ho > 
happened to be at the particular spot when 
the golden shower fell. With capital ’’ifself*- 
they have no quarrel ; they object to the ' 
capitalist. Socialists admit that two classes 
of men are needed in the production of wealth* 
— the inventor arrd the worker. Does the 
capitalist perform a necessary function, or i§ 
he a drone who should be driven ignorniniorigly 
from the industriallhVe ? Suppose you have ^ 
an army of workers araiting for employment 
and the inventer readji to apply his inventio: 

W s^me new ente^rise, it is clear %at noth^ 
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in^ will be done till there comes forward d 
inau with money who is prepared to stake his 
^lin the projected Undertaking. Apart from 
him**^the inventor is powerless. Take the case 
of Arkwright^'s invention of the spinning 
frame. The invention was in great danger 
of being lost, owing to the diflSculty ex:peri- 
enced " by Arkwright in getting sufficient 
capiS to put it into practical use. After 
severe rebuffs, he at last found two men 
of wealth who w^ere prepared to finance him. 
Without the help^ of the two capitalists Ark- 
wright’s invention would have died in the 
germ. In that case intellectual ability and 
the industry of the worker w^ould have been 
tdfJklly unable to increase the productivity of 
labour. In other words, without the aid 'of 
the capitalist the inventor would not have 
'"been able to put his wealth -creating ideas 
Into practical operation, and the industry of 
the worker would find no outlet. 

J.n reply to this it is contended that in the 
Socialist State there wilk)be no difficulty in 
putting to the best use rhe intellectual labour 
c^f inventors. Instead ^of leaving inventions 
to the caprice of capitalists, the ‘"Socifilist 
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State wiH undertake the task of judging of 
the merits of inventions. Socialists think' 
this will be an easy \ask. The fact fpf 
nothing is more difficult than to judg^ of 
the merits of inventions. Agkin and again 
inventions have been placed before men of 
high scientific reputation and been rejected 
as utterly impracticable. Tu spite of that, 
capitalists, with an eye to gain, have taken 
up the dishear|;ened inventor and risked their 
capital in the experiment. “Just think,” 
says a French writer, “ of Fulton offering his 
steamboat to Napoleon, and re’ > mber tbe 
disdain with which the Institute of France 
rejected his idea as contrary to the laws of 
science.” Would a board of socialistic work-, 
ers prove wiser than a board of scientists ? 
The same French writer goes on to say : “I 
myself remember an illustrious savant who! 
demonstrated to me the impossibility of estab- 
lishing a trans-oceanic telegraph eight or ten 
days before the first despatch was transmiU;ed 
from New York t# Valencia. According to 
him, the currents of induction would prevent 
the transmissien fronl taking place, and th^ 
capital which had been brought together foi 
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the construction and the laying down of the 
cable was so much capital wasted. Let us 
ji^pose this savant Consulted by a Collectivist 
Swe on the expedi&cy of constructing the 
first cable and throwing it_ across the ocean, 
and then say what counsel he would have 
given, and what would have been the action 
the financial authority in regard to 
Pan advice.” Inventions are not rare 
lings. The market is filled with them. 
The difficulty is to discriminate between 
practicable and ipipracticable schemes. How 
great is that difficulty is illustrated by James 
Watt’s steaili - engine patent. When^att 
was perfectin g ' I bis invention he^w|B in 
partnership witK^oebuck, who advanced 
the hejiessary funds. Koebuck afterwards 
found himself in financial difficulties, and 
was forced to sell part of his property, and 
also his interest in Watt’s patent. The 
patent was valued by Eoebuck’s creditors 
attone rBf&jng ! In a poci ^| Mt State, where 
no individiB enterpriseij^iil^ed, the patent 
which has revolutionised the world would 
h’ever have seen the I light. « There would 
have been no appeal from the decision that 
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the value of the patent was all but 
Happily the patent got into^ the hdnds of 
the celebrated engineer l-'.oulton, with rebult* 
which we all know. Iiflpelled by the IfSpe 
of gain, the capitalist runs greht risks where 
a State functionary would not risk even a 
little ridicule. With him the danger Would 
be that rather than be at the great trouble 
of discriminating among a numk^r of inven- 
tions, he would ^ do his work in a perfunctory 
manner. The victim of official routine is not 
likely to be more disci im mating than the 
capitalist, whose future mav ban'’ upon his 
decision about a particular invention Ee- 
sides, in a Socialist State, why should an 
inventor scorn delights and live laborious 
days ? In a State in which labour is social- 
ised, ^0 that the inventor’s reward will be 
just about as much as that of the ordinary 
worker, where is the incentive to strenuous 
intellectual labour ? Again, if the result of 
an invention is to displace labour, is it reasew- 
able to expect the Socialist Government to 
be enthusiastic over an invention which will 
breed discontent* amon|| the electors? ^ 

Ij jp ^^S|nn.edtKaD under a reginxi of (|eniOr 
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jratio Socialism, the State which -would, of 
Jourse, mean the majority of the people, the 
l!(^rkers, new ideas hi the region of invention 
l^dfeld receive prompt encouragement. The 
history of industry shows only too plainly that 
the working classes are the stubborn enemies 
of all ideas which conflict with their own 
i^flffiate interests There is a tendency to 
JS^Iate democracy with progress, but there 

a closer connection than raost^ people sllspect 
between democracy and Conservatism. Does 
any one suppose that if th,«'^f'king classes 
bad been the supieme force in politics in 
the days oC James Watt, Aikwnght, and 
the great band of inventors, the introduc- 
tion of machinery would have been allowed ^ 
Socialism, with its eye on the interests of 
labour, would have treated Watt and Ark- 


wright as enemies ofltibour. How stupidly 
conservative labour may be in the day of its 
power is evidenced by the treatment which 
Jpmes Watt received at the hands of the 
Glasgow Hammermen. ^ He was boycotted 
by them because he did not conform to their 
Trade Union rules, inasmuch, as he had uot 




^efu^¥ in th'^ TTniversity building' whe^'^^‘ 
i^v^ivei genius got^'pe’ice to deyelOp.' ' 
fSocialisin been the goterning 
beginning of the industrial era, maclj^^^ 
in the so - ca||||d interest of labour, ^‘l^oiil'd^ 
assuredly have been prohibited. 
socialistic regime the inventor who annoMC^' 
the discovery of rr.''chines whiuh temporarily; 
displaced labour would b*e denounced as tne 


enemy of the working man as fiercely as 
capitalist is to-day. The man of wealth and: 
the man of ideas would Ibe treate'^ as enerai^* 
of the great commonwealth of ' labou”''.*' The* 
working classes would have made short wohk 
of the inventors at the beginning of thdUai^ 
century had it not been for the protectift|f 
arm of the much-abused capitalists. To tl^e 
obtains of industry Great Britain largely 
owes her present advanced position in'Iroc 
Sphere of trade and commerce, and the wor1l£| 
ing classes the great strides which the^ 
ifiade in economic prosperity. 

fact’ is, Socialists, by repeating ^ 
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the wrofig sceet. The history of in-' 
^lastry since the time that Marx wrote shows 
^hriblusively that he Vas in error. Thus we 
’J|nd & wiiter so favourably disposed to Social- 
ism as Mr J. *A. Ilobsou saying: “Taking 
as our criterion mainly wages and hours of 
labmin^we are able to trace in every nation, 
aMEPalniost all recorded trades, a distinct 
lavance in the' position of wage-earners during 
the last twenty years.” In bis book, ‘ Prob- 
lems of Poverty,’ Mr Hobson has the fol- 
lowing : “ Until ,a fev years ago it y^s 
customary not oidy tor jrlatform agitatjOfTS, 
but for thoul'liiful writers on the subject, 
to assume that ‘ the rich are getting richer 
a,nd the poor are getting poorer.’ This 
formula was ripening into a popular creed, 
when a number of statistical inquiries choked 
ijj. Professor Leone Levi, Mr Griffen, and a 
number of careful investigators, showed a vast 
improvement in the industrial condition of the 
working classes during the last half century. 
It was pointed out that* money wages had 
risen considerably in all kinds of employment ; 
fhat prices had generally fallen, so that fhe 
j^e, in real 'wages was^^even greater j ^hat^ 
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they^ worked skortfer hotir^ cotisr^ned tadr© 
a^Wi^tter food, lived longer lives, commit%<i 
fewOT* 3rimes, and las cl j, saved more mofte^ 
The general accuracy of these statoine^^t|^S 
beyond question. The industrial condition^^ 
the working classes, as a whole, shows a great, 
advance during the last half centur 3 o Ah 
though the ©■'udence upo”' this point is by 
no means conclusive, it seems* probable that 
tha|mcome of the wage-earniitg classes as an 
ag^fc^e is growing oven mo”© rapidly than 
tha^nH^'ie capitalist classes.’ The plea, 
therM||Wiat the increasing d gjadation, .of 
the -‘earning classes under capitalism 

demands the nationalisation of the instru- 

m 

ments of production and distribution is not 
sustained b} facts. The necessity for State 
Socialism has not been shown. But Socialism 

mu 

has other aspects. Short of State regulation 
of industry, a mild form of Socialism, kuowp 
as Collectivism, in the form of State inter- 
ference in many departments, ie urged oa^the 
grounds of humaiity, and to this aspect 
the question the next chapter w ill be deyqt^tij 
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OHAPTEU XIIL 

THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT- 

Political evolution is conditioned by econ- 
omic evolution. By the aid of this law we 
come to somethiiif^ like a ch\ar understanding 
of modfTii civilisation. Up till the break up 
of feudalism rrar was the dominating econ- 
omic factor and accordingly such industry 
o? existed was carried on by labourers working 
under compulsion. The ancient civilisation 
rested on slavery, Avhich in th(‘ Middle Ages 
became modified into serfdom. Under a 
military regime the watchword is Rcgi- 
nientalism.” Imlividiial liberty is unknown ; 
eves, industry is conducted on the principle 
of regimentalism. An eQonomic conception 
of life which rests on war necessarily involves 
"the subordination of l^he individual to the 
State. Viewed thus, Socialism is simply ^,th6 
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“principle of regimentalism carried over from 
the military to the industrial era. Tl|ie 
worker, like the sralier, has just #h^ 
amount of liberty wlitch the f^tate ci'fooses 
to concede. We have pointed out that Lhe 
all-powerful motive which inspir'd +he long- 
protracted political battle fui libeidy ''vas the 
desire of indiv'duals to bi^ak away from the 
old military idea of regimentab'sm The town 
dweller rebejled against tin* claim of the 
feudal loul io exeicije lordship over him. 
The industiial section of the community 
denied the right of the ^udr’ upeiio'S to 
regulrte wealth production and distLibuiion, 
and out of this derii<J grew up the contest 

, m ^ 

between the military ideal with its compi«i’ 
sory regimentalism and the industiial ideal, 
with its individual libeity. Tnis conflict of 
economic ideals (‘xplains the use and develop 
ment of the two great political parties in the 
State — Whigs and Tories. Thus we find 
Bolingbroke defining Toryism as synonymous 
with divine hereditary right, passive obedience, 
non-resistance, and slavery. Whiggism, on 
the other hand, he treats as synonymous wi^Kj 
the.power of the p >ople, liberty, i;esistance,j 
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and, if necessary, deposition. That is- to say, ' 
W|iiggism, recognising the new industrial era, 
Iteld^ that the people ' had rights which the 
Stat^dare not encroach upon ; while Toryism 
held that the duty of the people was to sub- 
mit unquestioningly to the decrees of the 
State. 

In those days tlie State wns a despotism 
worked by the few ; in our days, under 
Socialism, it would be a despotism worked 
by the many. But the principle is the same 
— the subordinatiqii of the individual to the 
'supposed interests of the rulers. Liberalism, 
carry’ ng on "the tiaditions of Whiggisra, 
identified itself with fieedoin Under Liberal- 
k-m legislative refoim up till modern times 
mainly consisted in lepealing despotic meas- 
ures which were conjoined to the military 
regime, and in harmony with the principle 
of regimentalism weie fiuitful in evil when 
carried forward into the industrial epoch. 
Wh..,t was the French Bevolution, with all 
its lurid horrors, but the result of a terribly 
dramatic collision between the two antagon- 
‘iltic ideals, feudal despotism and democratic 
li|5erty ? In this county the conflict „was 
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•mow gcadoai. Liberty came to us witft thd 
minimum of anarchy by a series of legisl^ti^ 
measures which gradual y broadened tho bas^U 
of freedom. What Liberalism aimed at 'vfsa 
equality of opportuTiity. * * 

This was the ideal of Liberalism up till the 
promulgation of “ The Radical Programme” 
by Mr Joseph Ch<imb'Tlain iu 1885. Liberal- 
ism before that showed tendeneies in tlie 
direction of substituting State effort for in- 
dividual initiative. But it was reserved for 
Mr Chamberlain to accentuate these tend- 
encies, put them into definite ,hape, and 
with them to bait t! e polhical hook for 
purely electioneeiing purjjoses. Mr Cham- 
berlain did not minc(* matters. Thi15wi£^g 
over the old Liheial cieed Avith its belief in 
equality of oppnitunity, he substituted the 
socialistic idea of equality of conditions. He 
emphatically declaied it to he the dut^ of 
the State to increase the comfort of the 
masses, to multiply their luxuries, to 

provide for all it^ members benefits which 
it is impossible for them to secure by their 
solitary and j^eparatg efforts. The inter’ll?- 
tiqp of the State, was demanded in ‘the 
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interests “of Labour against Capital, of 
want and suffering against luxury and ease.” 

If,” said Mr Chamberlain, “it be said that 
it is legislation of a 'Socialist tendency the 
impeachment may be admitted. . . . Social- 
ism is not a stigma, but a modern tendency 
pressing for recognition.” 

The new Liberalism of Mr Chamberlain 
received a great impcitus from an unexpected 
quarter. The Hegelian system of philosophy, 
especially on its political side, had taken root 
in Oxford, and through the writings of the late 
Professor Green and others began to influence 
a rising school- of cultured Liberals, (bi the 
philosophic side the Hegelian system rests 
upon the idea that the indi\ddual is simply 
a,„temporary incarnation of the great World 
Spirit whose real manifestation is the State. 
A't most, the individual represents the natural 
will, which needs to be brought into subjec- 
tion by the social ordei' and the State. Hegel 
emphasised a truth which Individualism was 
apt to forget, that only int society and under 
State organisations can the individual develop 
h&moniously, and that^the Stnte and indi- 
viduals are not natural e^enaies, but part^ of 
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an orgaikic whole; but hib fondness for- Greek/ 
ideals led him to undei estimate the naturdl| 
rights of the individual as against the claimsf 
of the State, which, his view, embodied 
the social and U)f»ral ideal m its compl'^te 
form. Thus progress was not a matter of 
individual but collective effort. As Professor 
Hoffding says’ “To a thinker who finds' Ibe 
divine - earthly ‘substantive ".‘ason’ in the 
State, and that not in *the idea or ideal of 
the State, liut in the State as it actually 
exists, the ideals, criticisms, and reasonings 
of the particular individupl nat’ ,dly appear 
as subjective opinions end wisl es, at a giv- 
ing oneself airs, a ‘ knowing better,’ which 
fails to recognise the deep truth of*'thS(3h 
which has historical existence. In accordance 
with the principle, ‘ Those who know should 
rule, not the ignorance and vanity of thoSh 
who know better,’ Hegel recognises in ftie 
bureaucracy the true representatives of the < 
State. ‘ The government rests with the ’'.^)rld 
of officials.’ He Ijelieved this principle re- 
cognised in Germany, more especially in 
Prussia.” 

is significant of this line of thought* 
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that it tends to emphasise the idea of dhtiea 
rather than rights — the duties of the State 
ttather than the riglits of the individual. 
Crrei8i7 was so much '’in sympathy with the 
Hadicalism of Oobden and Blight that Hegel’s 
deification of the State never quite satisfied 
him The result is that his political philo- 
sophy lacks definiteness He is in sympathy 
with Individualism on many points, while the 
large powers he giants to the State brings 
him unconsciously near to Socialism. As 
becomes a cultured Liboial, lie fixes his eye 
.on the State as a culture institution ^^ho 8 e 
obiect is to fi’ame laws vAlnch Avill make for 
the highest possible de\elopment of the in- 
dividual, and in oidei to secure that he will 
not quarrel with State iiiteiference of a dras- 
ttc" Kind Green was fortified in his belief in 
Ctate inteivention by his opinion that there 
was no longer danger fiom legislation in the 
interests of a prndleged class His optimism 
in tjiis regard descended to his disciples, and 
probably explains the m^^rvellous blindness 
of British Hegelians to the germs of Socialism 
^wliich lay hidden in Ilegeliap Collectivism. 
A ntimbei of years ago^ Oxford Lib^rals^ by 
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their advocacy of Collectivigm, unwittingly 
gave Socialism a great impetus. ' ^ ^ 

On their own principled it is ditficult^id 
see how Hegelian LibeiAls can combat Social- 
ism, when it carries State su'premacy to 'ts 
logical conclusion, not merely in the sphere 
of industry, 'but in i-egard to family life* im 
providing old-age pensions in cutting (fSwn 
incomes in the interests of rhe poor —in short, 
in carrying out the Socialist ideal, that of 
making every poor mm sit under his rich 
neighbour’s vine and fig-tree no tax-gatherer 
daring to make him afraid. In it if Socialism 
need cause no alarm; its dan;^ r lies J^^the 
fact of its rapid siiread among the class who, 
were they unanimous, could, by means df 
legislative machinery, biing about industrial 
and social anarchy. The ideas underlying 
Socialism are as crude as they are ancient. 
Not to go back to the Socialism of Plato, we 
find at the time of the French Kevolutiori 
all sorts of fantastic schemes to bring ^jl^out 
the poor man’s millennium. Thus we find 
Mably declaring that the State should ^ct 
as a general *and highly- coercive "proyidfii^ 
Moj'elly goes a staj'e further. .beHev^'^ 
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that private property should be abolished', 
and that every citizen should be reduced 
■“to «• the position of a functionary in the 
and that all "the affairs of private 
and domestic life should be minutely regu- 
lated by law. Then we have Proudhon with 
his roiising socialistic Avatchword, “ Property 
is Pobbery,” and who is said t© have defended 
theft as coiT«-‘cting the injustice of pifvate 
property! But ClodAvin is the advocate of a 
Socialism which is no! ashamed of its prin- 
ciples. In his ‘ Political Justice’ he proposed 
the abolition of jnopeity and all inequalities. 
Thejreal ownm' of a loaf of biead, according 
to -Godwin, is the man who most needs it. 
Godwin was not afraid of his opinions. lie 
would abolish the institution of marriage, 
which he declaied to be a fraud — an idea 
'^'hich modei'u Socialists art' gradually reach- 
ing by their State education and feeding of 
children. To the patent the Socialist State 
sayi^;’ “You need not concern yourself; we 
will look after your child. And to the child : 
“ You need not concern yourself ; we will 
hfbk after your aged parents.” Under such 
a regime family life ^ becomes a "" hojlow 
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mockery.. The fact is, Socialism spells reti*o^ 
gression It strikes at the root of individual 
initiation and energy --the two quahties 
which lie at the root of a progr* ssi ^^e ^vil- 
isation. Socialism 's out of p’lacc iu an eia 
of Individualism. It Ixdongs to the Military 
era, with its w.atch words of Tlegimentalisro 
and Coercion.” Introduced iu the inoderii 
world it would sjxdl individu;.! mediocrity, 
social stagnation, politiccd* de‘p(i^ ism, and in 
dustrial decay 

Socialism aspires to be sointihim.: nxore than 
an economic and political re ued}- ui the evils 
which atflict society. So Malism uspires , he 
a religion. Indeed, one section endeavours 
to identify Socialism with Cliristiaiuty. It is, 
natural that ea.rnest men in all the Churches 
should treat Snciahsm sympathetically, stand- 
ing as it does for tin* principle of brotherhoodf 
It is well, in the interests of correct thinking, 
to come to a clear understanding in regard to 
the relation between Chiistianity and Social- 
ism. Both agi’ee iji dissatisfaction with the 
existing social and industrial order, aud both 
have an ideal »f a soijiiety in which the idSk* 
of brotherhood shall ttake practical sjhape in 
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*r ? — 

the form of a co-operative life, in which thfe 
§terh struggle for existence, with its grinding 
pof/erty and degradation, will be impossible. 
Ih the means by wnich this ideal is to be 
realised Christianity and Socialism part com- 
pany. Christianity rests its hope of social 
regeneration on individual regen eratioii. Its 
watchword is character. Socialism rests its 
hope of social regeneration on n rearrange- 
ment of conditions. Its watchword is en- 
vironment. Socialism has no place in its 
gospel for the beatitudes. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” What 
can^Socialistc make of that &a)ing.? They 
simply shiug their shouldeis, and remai'k, in 
the words of the Biglow Papcu’s, '‘They didn't 
laiow everything down in Jude(\” "Blessed 
are^ those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be Hlled.” What 
have Socialists to say to that? They are 
quite willing to be filled, but they prefer that 
the** capitalists and the middle classes gener- 
ally should do the hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. " Blessed are those who 
jiflOurn, for they shall ^ be comforted.” Here, 
tooj^ Socialists believe \n divisioit ck la|)pur. 
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They prefer the capit^^lists to d^' thfe tfidu^h- 
ing, while they take the comfoi t. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, fui theirs is the kifig- 
doin ol heaven.” Socialists have no' objt^tion 
to poverty of spirit. What they object to rs 
poverty of pni'se. They are more iirtcrestjed 
in the coinfor^ls of earth than in tia jo/fe of 
heaven. The ideals ol‘ Ch..istianity are not 
those of Socmlibiii And tire leason of the 
antagonism is jmt far to seek. 

Socialists fail to see any attempt to make 
Chiistianity a living force in the social and 
industrial sphere. Recent i-idusti .ai develop- 
ments, Indeed, have made tlio coifurast *."en 
Olnistian profesbion and practice move glarixig 
than ever. In lus ‘ Pa‘ t and Present,’ Carlyle 
sketched a caieer of heioism for the Captai]^_ 
of Industry. He shoved how, inspired by 
the old noble idea of leadeisliip, they coidfl 
do much to thiow a halo round industry. But 
the Captains of Industry are rapidly being 
displaced by Trusts, Syndicates, and Glim- 
panies. The old p'-jrscnal tie between master' 
and workmen is all but a thing of the past., 
Now it is beewmiug jj, signilicant fact thl5tf 
in tte, large industij.*! concerns in v^iol^th^s, 
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men are not human beings but ‘/hands/' 
parts of the machinery, there Socialism 
sp»eads most rapidly. In the old days, in 
si acl^^ seasons it was no uncommon thing for 
masters to run' their works at a loss in order 
to keep their men employed. Now, when 
orders run out up go intimations for the 
discharge of hundreds of workers, who are 
thrown on to. the unemployed market with- 
out compunction. 'No doubt this, to some 
extent, is due to the antagonism between 
employers and employed, fostered by Trade 
Unionism ; but be the cause what it may, the 
result is the ropid growth of Socialism. What 
the working man dreads more than reduced 
^"ag(5s is insecurity of employment. He sees 
his fellows, who are fortunate enough to get 
'mutiicipal berths, enjoying security of em- 
ployment and pensions, and he natui'ally 
desires to see the municipal idea extended 
to the State. The working man, more- 
over^ feels himself in an anomalous position. 
Politically he enjoys independence, while 
economically he believes himself to be in a 
^condition of dependence. If ]^y his votes he 
can determine the complexion of th'e State, 
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why should not he use his politi^-al independ- 
ence to secure his economic independence? 
Whether we like it or not — and some of*us 
do not like it, and see ’social and indulStria] 
anarchy ahead — we are on the ove of a 
revolution. History at long internals iccords 
revolutioiis. What was the Jleformatiou but 
a religious revolution ? Wliat was the great 
upheaval in Fi ance but a ^ social* and political 
revolution ? T^iese might have been avoided 
had Rome in the one case, -ind monarchy in 
the other, been less anxious about their rights 
and more anxious about thei; duties. Let the 
capitalist class take warning. - unles" - d,ioy 
give greater prominence to their duties, and 
be less anxious about iJicir rights, they wiM 
find themselves face to face with another 
revolution— an economic revolution. It whll 
be bloodless ; it will be fought with politicaT 
weapons ; but before it Is over it will shake 
the Industrial world to its foundations. 
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OH A PTE U XIV. 


THE lUSE OF IMl’FJUrtLISM. 


[n tracing the various stages in the century’s 
Dolitical development we have hitherto been 
Tiainly concerne(| with what may be called 
Constitutional politics— namely, the j'tilation 
jetiiceen the*' HtaLe and the individual as 
minmed uj) in the watchwords Monarchy, 
iutocracy, and Democracy. Jn (aich of these 
ve find the relations between the State and 


.he individual undergoing im})ortant changes. 
!)ur object has been to trace the evolution of 
ihose changes so as to introduce something 
ike order into a s])here which to most read- 
jrs «'s enveloped in confu.sion. But political 
science embraces sojuethjng wider than the 
•elation between the State and the individual : 


P embraces the relations of States with one 
mother. Here, too, we can trace a certain 
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fevolutionary process. In dealing wil.h this 
part of the subject we must take as our 
starting-point the French Eevolutiuii. If is 
a striking fact that the Eevolution ^hich 
started to vindicate the rights oi man soon 
developed into a vindication of the lights of 
nations. Fr-^n?.e resented the right of the 
European Po'wei's to prevent it managing its 
affairs in its own way, even to 'the extent of 
putting their pnonai'ch to death. It is an 
equally striking fact tliat. Frai.ce, under the 
rule of Napoleon, totally forgetful of the 
rights of nations, set itself to tvainnise over 
other itations, just those nati,.)f]S which 
previously tried to tyrannise over France. In 
the interests of natio.nal rights it was fouiwl 
necessary to ojipose Napoleon, and out of his 
del'eat there spi'ang up the Holy Alliance, 
whose ostensible object was to free Europe 
from the Napoleonic despotism. 

The peoples of the vaiious countries soon 
found that they had exchanged one despoiism 
for another. In th^ir efforts to free them- 
selves fro.n the rule of monarchical despotism, 
the European •peoi'lef^ evoked the spirit of 
natiQnalitv which resivd ^ ot till it had n,jade 
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war with all forms of alien rule. The history 
of the greater part of the century is the his- 
tory of the rise of the spirit of nationality 
which has given birtli to a united Germany 
and a united Italy, and wliich in other parts 
of Europe is still struggling to find expression. 
It seems, however, to be a laW of history, 
that whenever the spirit of nationality has 
trium])hed it ' cannot rest upon its laurels ; 
it seeks other worlds to conquer. Just as 
France at the time ol' the llevolution, not 
content witli hui,'hng back the tide of inva- 
sion from its own borders, set itself, under 
''Na.poh":ni, to* aspire to Imperial rule over 
other nations, so in these latter days we find 
triumphant Nationalism giving birth to Im- 
^itgialism. What do we mean by nationality ? 
In the words of J. S. Mill: “A portion of 
mankind may be said to constitute a nation 
if they are united among themselves by 
common sympathies which do not exist be- 
tween themselves and others.” Napoleon’s 
fall was due to the fact tl?u,t he attempted to 
unite under his Imperial rule peoples of alien 
national sympathies. <J^apoleOr was engaged 
upQU a task which 'und to end iw; dis- 
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•asLer even had there been no 'Waterloo. We 
can conceive of a form of natinnalism which 
would peacefully glide into interna lionalism. 
Some such form Kant* probably had ^ his 
mind wlien he looked forward to ’the federa- 
tion of mankind. Such a foi'in of internation- 
alism Cobden, too, had in IjIs view by means 
of peaceful commerco. ds matters turned 
out, the strong nationalities .winch sprang 
out of the national spirit in the middle of 
the century did not i.iake for })acific inter- 
nationalism. There was in' revival of the 
dynastic and religious rivalries a\ animosities 
which kept Europe in a stve of t’nmpif 
during the eighteenth century. T!ie bone of< 
contention was wljat was called the struggle 
for industrial supremacy. Commerce, whicli 
Cobden believed would cement the'Sm-ious 
nations, proved a distuibing force. Tfce 
various nations overflowing their racial bduST 
daries. engaged themselves in a struggle for 
foreign markets. Trade, it was sa'd, follows 
the flag. Therefore it became a matter of' 
economic necessity to ignore n.itional stand- 
ards, and in t’jo interests of trade to aspiie*ti. 
Iraj)eri;tl sway. 
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If trade follows the flag, obviously the all- 
mpovtant thing is to annex territory upon 
ivhich to plant the flag. Out of this grew 
bbe struggle between' Great Britain, Russia, 
Glermany, ' and "France for supremacy in the 
East — a struggle which for the moment has 
been suspended by the marvtillous rise of 
Japan. As a matter ol‘ course, Imperialism, 
mspired by such an economic ideal, needs for 
ts success increased expenditui-e on fleets and 
irms, and, what is of graver import,, it creates 
1 spirit of deadl^y rivahy, of international 
bate, which llirows civilisation back to the 
barbaric stage. It may well to dwell 
for a little upon a political theoiy Avliich is 
fraught with such world-wide consequences. 

Imperialism is ti-;iceable to an erroneous 
intev})retation of the Darwinian theory. 
Huxley, as the interjn-eter of Daiwin, is 
treatly to blame for representing life among 
primitive peoph^ as a jjeiq)etual Donnybrook, 
wher^ the weak ai’o trampled upon by the 
strong, where the strongest aiid most cunning 
in the interests of evolution are hailed as the 
fittest to survive. Out of this grows the 
belief that might is right. Now, if lif^ is 
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•a eceiiQ of incessant \%arfare, if Natures 
intention is to give iier approval* to the 
strouirest, then there .s no such thine; as 
right. Might rules tl-ii world. In that case 
Spain did well in trying to conqui’f Holland. 
She failed, but her intentions were honour- 
able. The ^rmada was not a colossal piece 
of wickedness on the part of S}>ain — it was 

only a tacticid blunder. To be same cate- 

* 

gory belong religions peVsecntions. If might 
is right, ius<*cfc is a delusion. Brute force is 
the deity of the world. Obsej’ve Low con- 
genial such a ])bilosoj)by oi‘ 1'^' is to the 
literaiy n)ind. The lib'rary m.ni, as a rule, 
has no pbilosopliy (>f life. He is an artist^ 
and the material with wbicli an artisV worT-S 
are drainaiie episodes, vivid contrasts, viofent 
if not turbulent emotions. The urtist^b. ^diffi- 
culty with a life of [leace resting on Quakerism. 
He yearns for scenes of strife. He shriitics 
from th(‘, Qnakei’ conception of life. While 
taking care to keep his own bones unbn ken, 
he loves nothing so much as life oii thd" 
Donnybrook principle. Thus it has hap- 
“pened that ground the Huxleys there i^a.ve 
been grouped the t.llrlyles, the Kiplings, and 
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the Ilenleys. By his literary patronage of- 
the mehagerie theory of national life, Carlyle 
did^much to popularise the gospel of Force. 
Prince Bismarck put ■ it into action on the 
Continent.' Mecsns Bhodes and Chamberlain, 
with the approval of the Kiplings and the 
Henleys, tran.^iplanted it into South Africa. 
The poet-laureate, Mr Alfred Austin, a kind 
of Tennyson in bib and tucker, did his best, 
though in a style reminiscent of the nursery, 
to fall in with the fashionable craze. We 
should like to press this thought — if tlie 
Huxleyan view oV life is correct, if men’s 
iriterests ai’e inherently antagoiiistic, national 
interests must also be antagonistic, and Pro- 
tectiop* is the only logical fiscal policy. If 
nations are natural enemies, il' the progress 
of ona.-A.ation can only be had at the expense 
of,jOthers, the nation which grabs the most 
territory and shuts out others from profitable 
trade will be the A ictor in the stniggle for 
supremacy. But this supremacy involves 
colossal fleets and arms, and a diplomacy 
founded upon hostility. 

theory which ends in such tgrrible results 
must be wrong somewhere. Where lies the 
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•error ? .The error lies at the ’ oot, and is due 
to a false interpretation of 'he doctrine ot 
evolution. As the pre,sent writer has said else- 
where “It is now recofpiised th^it the 

pessimism of the Darwinian period’ is largely 
due to a superficial interpi’f'l a'l^ien of Niiture 
aud her rnetlujds. At the first blush u would 
seem as d*, from the Darwinian point of view, 
Nature was given over to universal warfare. 
In ‘ lu Memoriam ’ Tennyson has giv^en poetic 
expression to the sombre, not to r;ay gloomy 
tliourdits wliich force themselves up'^n the 
cultured obser\e.' of Nature. Now, it is 
usually forgotten that in order* to .•mi 'lias's 
the rationality of his views of the origin -of 
tlie marvellous x arndy and complexfty ^of 
species, it was necessary foi' Darwin to ca'l 
special attention to the struggle for exisr'-mce 
and its prime cause — namely, the tendei''*;y 
of population to outrun the means of siiF- 
sistence. There are tAvo other tendeimii's, 
however, which, as not bearing on his. par- 
ticular problem, Darwin did not specify, but 
which must be tatcen into account in any 
pTiilosophic safvey of history — namely, ttih 

‘Xdanj Smith’ in ibe^Famous Scots Sei'ie.s.” 
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tendency of man, in order to relieve the in* 
tensity of the for existence, to unite 

with his fellows, and the tendency of man 
towards increasiniif hitelligence by which he 
can increase thfe productive power of Nature, 
thereby checking' the fierce struggle which 
in the animal world goes on between popula- 
tion and subsistence. See bow these two 
tendencies g’ve to human evolution the 
quality of hopefulness. The fierce struggle 
for existence which among animals leads to 
warfare, among men has the same result in 
the earlier days of pi*imitivo lil'o. But by 
j^drtue of dawning intelligence and the germs 
of co-operation developed i]i hiinily life, man 
djscoVers the advantages of union. Whereas 
animals fight one another for food which is 
more* or less scarce, men l)y co-ojienitive 
methods begin to gr(w.’ food, thereby in- 
cruising the productive power oh Nature. 
In order to facilitate the process comes 
division of labour, which leads to barter; 
and thus, instead of a fierce struggle for 
existence among isolated individuals, we have 
the beginning of a new method, thnt of co- 
operative assistance i:f the struggle for exist- 
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■ence, and for result great i 'crease^ in the 
lueaus of subsistence, and gieat increase in 
the ridividual share.” 

In that little word “‘barter” hes th(i» germ 
of a philosophy of society. ' It marks the ' 
change in evolution which tool: juace when, in 
Herbert S])e!'.cer’s suggtistive phrase, humanity ' 
passed from the military into the industrial,! 
stage. With masterly hand iTipencer, in bis 
‘Sociology’ and liis ‘ Etliics,’ has traced tlie 
course of evolution ti-om tl.e early dawn 
of social struggle up to tne InJustriril era 
in which war is shown oo be as 3cononii- 
cally foolish as it is morally df-grading. 
the little word “ hartei' ” hangs Adam Smith’s' 

‘ Wealth of Nations.’ By means of “ bfxrtq,r” 
Adam Smith and his friend David Hume saw 
how nations could abandon their ancient ff uds 
and co-opei'ate with one anotluu’ to advautagtj. 
If wealth re.sults from bartcu', oljviousty 'tTie 
fewer obstacles you })]ace in the wa.y the 
better. Free Trade, as Cobden demonstj^ated, 
brings advantages to all nations, inasmucli as 
it leads to the ''xchange of products at the 
least pcxssible scost. On the basis of suclf a 
theyry of life Prot(X5^k)n has no standing. • 
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What ■ Cobden saw with clear and .unerring 
vision was that Free Ti'ade, which broke 
down the monopoly of landowners to the 
advantage of the c'onsmuor, would, w'hen 
logically developed, brc'ak down all monopolies 
in the interests of humanity as such, apart 
from purely national distinctions. David 
Hume, like Adam Smith and llichard Cobden, 
grasped tla* true idea of international co- 
operation, as is seen in the following words : 
“Nothing is more usual among the States 

which have made some advances iii commerce 
* 

than to look on the progress of their neigh- 
tgums ^yith a<.s\ispicious eye, to consider all 
trading States as their rivals, and to suppose 
that it is impossible {‘or any of them to ilourish 
but at their expense. In opposition to this 
narrowband malignant ojhnion I will venture 
to assert that the increase of riches and com- 
merce in any one nation, instead of hurting, 
commoidy promotes the inches and commerce 
of ab its neighbours : and that a State can 
scarcely carry its trade and industry very far 
where all the surrounding States are buried in 
igtlorance, sloth, and barbarism. . . . Were 
our narrow and mai’Annnt politics to ineet 
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with succesB, we should reduce ah our iiei^’h- 
bouring uatious to the same slate of sloth 
and ign''rance tliat prevails in Morocco and 
the coast of Barbary ! But what wo^ild be 
the conseciuence ? They would send us no 
commodities ; they coukl take n me from us ; 
our domestic .C'^mmercc itself woiild languish 
for want of eniuljition, example, and instruc- 
tion ; and Ave ourselves s!a>uld» seen fall into 

r 

the same abjpct condition to wnich we had 
reduced them. 1 shall tliert'foro veiiture to 
acknowledge that not oiily^as a ])ian, but 
a British subject, f pray for the lioinishing 
commerce of Germany, Spahi, Italy, 

France Itself I am at least certain that* 
Great Britain and aJl these nations Voyld 
flourish more did theii* sovereigns and their 
ministers adopt such large and bene^ oient 
sentiments tv>wards each other/' On simikir 
lines were the remarks of Mr A. J. Bailor 
at the annual dinner of the Iron and Steel 
Institute on May 8, 1903: '‘1 am of 
those who profomidlj distrust the current 
creed, or the creed which is largely current — 
tliat the prosperity >,>t' one nation is the'M- 
veijsity ol' another ; ’eitit he best serv^ the 
221 , 
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industrial prosperity of his own nation who' 
attempts to depress the industrial prosperity, 
or k) snatch a share of the common work of 
industry from some outlier nation, 1 believe 
this to be utterly untrue. . . . The riches 
of one nation conduce, believe me,- not to the 
poverty, Init to th(‘ wenltli of another nation ; 
and if we could doul^le or ti’eble by a stroke 
of some fairy wand the wealth of every 
juition in the woiid but oui' own, depend 
upon it our nation would greatly profit by 
the process.” 

What follows from thi.s conce])tiou of na- 
nyogrese, on tlie lines of international 
'reciprocity ? Surely recognition of the truth 
that national welfare has an economic, not a 
military basis. This simple fact, however, 
has been ignored, not only by statesmen but 
by historiajis, Avitb disasti'ous i-esults, in our 
schools, where children are inoculated with 
sentiments of patriotisni which increase racial 
hatre^la. For example, to the schoolboy in a 
secondary school the defejat of the Spanish 
Armada is an event which represents to his 
nrsAd simply a great sea-fight, in which heroic 
English captains, aid^^a “by rough weather, 
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defeated- a grand hostile eftiort on the^part of 
Spain. The schoolboy has numbers of such 
facts at his finger-ends, and thinks he km>ws 
history well. Now the* first duty of % Pro- 
fessor of History would be to undeceive him. 
The student would be told thrt the iirmada 
was simply an episode in the decline of Spam. 
For that decline he would be asked to trace 

the economic ciiuses. He woukl come to see 

* 

a people despisiiiif iiidustiy, expelling an 
industrions poidlon of the aaninunity because 
of religions bigotry, and coiitenb tn stake its 
proud national oxisienco on the snvor mines 
of America. He would have j'Ointed. to 
him how Spain wa^ one of the last great' 
exponents of mil it rism on behalf of religion, 
and h( w givadnally religious wars gave idace 
tf) wars of terriioja' and colonies. iTie om!'*-' 
teenth-century conception of colonies womd 
be dealt with, and the Professor, witlT ‘"The 
Wealth of Nations’ in his hand, would point 
out the absurdity of territorial pos&o'^ions, 
secured in greed, :uid liold by great military 
force as an exclusive commercial preserve. 

The result ®1‘ sue!’, teacbiim would be *to 
* « » 
turp out students would have aii edu- 
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cative influence upon the political community' 
around them. Unhappily, history of recent 
years has oscillated between the ‘Almanac’ 
and the ‘Court Journal.’ In the hands of 
purely prosaic writers, history is apt to be- 
come a bare record of facts. In the .hands of 
writers witli tlie patriotic bias, ^listory is aj)t 
to resolve itself into a glorification of national 
heroes. The impression which the ordinary 
reader cari ies away is tliat national greatness 
is dependent upon our Army and Navy. In 
the eighteenth century the foundation oi' the 
Uational greatness was laid, it is said, by Pitt, 
an^l ujade permanent by a succession of brav(! 
'‘commanders. We trium])hed o\'er Holland 
and Prance, and we now consider that the 
same heroism will enable us to triumph over 
all future rivals. Tliis distorted view of his- 
tory arises from too close reliance upon literary 
'metliods. Literature has to do M'ith action 
and feeling as expressed by individuals, and 
when, history is written from the literary 
point of view it tends to exaggerate indi- 
vidual acts and to depreciate general causes. 
Attention to the influence of general causes 
would show that the Jjasis of national great- 
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ness is more economic than indhnduaL* We 
talk grandly in the style of Sir John Seeley 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centiv/ies 
as being the time when the great sUuggle 
was going on between England, Iloiland, and 
France for empire. Holland losu because 
England destroyed her fleets. France lost 
her chance of empire wnen \.e drove her out 

of India and North America. Emdand’s bero- 

* 

ism culminated at Waterloo, where France 
received her iinal blow. ycar'cly for one 
instajit does the average historhiii pi ice Ir'fore 
the reader the fact diat England aimaphed 
over hei rivals 1)ecausc of her neononijc snoe- 
rimaty. Holland lost the supremacy of the 
sea, not because h(n' Ih'et was dt^stroyed [)y 
the iicsval heroes of England, but Ijecausct 
Holland’s ])rospei‘ity rested on too narrow a’l 
economic basis. France lost North Americ?i, 
not solely because of our superior bi*avefy, but 
because France, b}’' drawing too rapidly on her 
resources, became ecomanically weak a^ the 
prelude to military weakness. Our military 
triumph culminating; at Waterloo was due not 
mainly to the ^aiius J* Wellington but to ttie 
exh^mstfon of Napole«>ti.r, The Twenty Ypars’ 
225 , P 
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W^ar li£},rl ruined France, while, tlianks to oiu' 
natural monopoly of industry, we were abhi to 
voe^ fighting after our enemy was exhausted. 
The smne line of thougdit lands us in the con- 
ilusion that Great Britain’s military suprem- 
icy will last exactly as long as h-er economic 
iupremacy. This is a view of the case, how- 
iver, far beyond the horizon of the patriotic 
ilstorian. ' 

There is a true as well as a false Imperial- 
sm. If there is to be a real abiding inter- 
lational life, the main factor must be not 
loinination but co-operation. If looked into, 
t.wilb.-be fohnd that all genuine progress 
n^ide during the past has not been made on 
ihe lines of domination but of co-opei'ation. 
jook over the history of our country, and 
rou will find that insistence upon the idea of 
tbmination has been the cause of all those 
vars which every one now admits to be 
lideous blunders. Our delusions on this head 
nay« be divided into three : belief in the 
lecessity of religious domination, dynastic 
lomlnation, and national domination. The 
ieformation struggle gave birtti to the notion 
hat( the world won^d 'not go right upless 
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‘Protestantism was the dominant hiter^iationai 
force. Fioni Cromwell U- William of Oi’aTige 
this dehision was the cause of appalling'" ex- 
penditure of blood ancf troasure. Tli# delu- 
sion is dead beyond all hoyie of resurrection. 
Humanity looks back upon rebgious warfare 
as a hid( GUS .nightmare. The dynastic deJu-' 
sion gave birth to eiforts by devastating wars 
to secure the. balance ot power. England 
entoi'ed into mitanghng alliances on the Con- 
tinent to carry out dynastic* dvnninetion, a 
dehisicai now classed witl^ witchcraft and 
kindred siij)erstiti^rr>. The lm])erial dehn 
sion took its rise in the netiOii th^i treble 
was im])ors8iblc aparl- fi'om possessicai of tefri-' 
tory. Fortiii^‘d by a comprehensive theory#of 
man and socif t.y, the student will have no 
diflicully in combating theories of nanona! 
supremacy which, by obliterating tlic ideas T)f 
right and wrojig, end in sheer barbarism. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IMIERIAL FEDERATION. 

As Avas said a.t the close of tlie last chnj)ter, 
there are two kinds of Imperialism. The one 
kind with which we haA^e dealt has played a 
great part in'^history, and has loft behind it 
a black record of disasteie and has lor its 
watchwoi’ds tlje subjugation of alien races and 
the forcible annexation ol* territory. The 
other kind of Imperialism takes into account 
tl i'e gr eat race-cementing forces — unity of race, 
sentiment, and religion. Tliis kind of Ln- 
perialism rests not upon des])otic rule but 
upono self - government, and takes for its 
watchword not subjugation but co-operation. 
Naturally this type of Imperialism, Avhich 
may be called democratic Imp:grialism, w^as a 
comparatively late pxt^duct of the nihetee-uth 
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’century^ In the first instance it grew in- 
directly out of Great Britain’s disastrous-' 
experiment with the American Colciii/' ^ 

The federal principle is not a iiewjdea in 
})olItical science, but in this 'country it only 
really came into tlu' 8phei*e of practical 
politics dnring the dis])ute with the American^^ 
Colonies, whose interests wer(‘ entirely sub- 
ordinated to the interests the mother 
country. In tlie o])inioh of tlie Government 
of the day tlic American (Afienies were valued 
solely as comni(a*ce feeders of the mother 
country. In vain d'd Adair Sml:*. denounce 
the policy of founding a great ,‘nnpire (or the 
sole purpose of raising up a nation of gus 
tonna'S. Lcn’d North and his friends Tnsisted 
upon subordinating the interests of the Col- 
oni(3S to those of Groat Britain, and ti e end 
was the loss of America. 

Even in those days a few wise thinkers 
saw in the federal principle a, method 
of unifying the intei*ests of the mother 
country and tlie Colonies. Some of Burke'^ 
greatest speeches ^ were made in advocacy ' 
of a policy c^f conciliation. lie is said^ to < 
have ifevoured the • of colonial repre- 
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sentatiou in the British Parliament, but, ■ 
owing to distance and other obstacles, he 
feare^I the scheme would ju’ove impracticable. 
On thj^ aspect of' the (luestion Adam iSmith 
was more' hop'elul than Burke. In his 
‘Wealtli of Nations’ he has the following: 
“ There', is not the least ])rol)ahility that the 
British Constitution would be hurt by the 
union of Gre;i.t Britain and her colonics. 
That constitution, on the contraiy, would 
be completed by it, and sermis imperfect 
without it. The assembly wliich deliberates 
and decides concerning the aifaii’s of (wery 
part of the K,mpire in ordtu- to be }jroperly 
informed, ought certainly to have representa- 
tives fiNun every part of it. Tliat this union, 
boweve)-, could be easily effectuated, or that 
dillicultk’s and great difficulties might not 
occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I 
haV^ yet heard of none, however, which 
appear insurmountalde. The principal per- 
haps arise, not from the nature of things, 
Wt from the pi'ejudiees and oj)inions of the 
people, both on this and 'on the other side 
of.'khe Atlantic.” Adam Smi^b was ahead 
of Ins time. His view^, fell upon unco'ngenial 
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•soil. I^.o solution of the dispute was thought 
possible ])ut war. 

With the separation Oi’ the American 
onies grew up the behef that at a certain 
stage of colonial dc'^elopment' separation was 
inevitable. The belief was intensified by the 
remarkal Je prediction of Turgot a quarter o^ 
a century before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence : '‘As soon as America can take care of 
herself she will do what C>'''thage did.” 
“Colonies,’ he added, “are like fruits which 
cling to th(^ tree only till iir*y rijxe.i.'’ The 
view' that colonies were useless ev .nnbrances 
held sway in political t'longh^ far into ih'e 
nineteenth century The early Radica Is, like 
James Mill, and the enennes of war. same to 
the conclusion that tiie })eopIe of this courltry 
shouki attend to their own affairs mud ave 

outsiders to attend to their affairs. It 

«[ 

seemed plain froin the experience of .Arntrica 
that ave could not keep colouit'S against 
their will. Further, it became a doubtful 
point whether tliey were worth keeping tft 
all. Immersed fti purely British politics, 
both parties did not recognise the signifi(Mince 
of the* use of the ii!v,-;traliaa colonies. They 
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failed to see the 1)earing of the expansion of 
England n])on the theory of government. 

are accustomed to date (he interest 
in Imperial Federation to the writings of 
Fronde and Seeky. Seeley's book, ^ The 
Expansion of England/ certainly did much 
,fo]‘ the growth of tlie Impm’ial semtiment in 
this country, l)ut the lirst impulse came from 
Australia, Tn 1844, in the Legislative 
(Council of Sydney, Mr T\ol)ert LoM'e, after- 
wards Lord Sherbrook, said: “lie hoped and 
believed that the time was not rianote when 
Great Britain Avduld give iij) I lie idea of 
treating tlie (J(^])endenci(‘S of tln^ Crown as 
C‘,hikh’^*i^ who AV(n‘(‘ to be cast adril't by their 
parent oxs soon as th(.‘y arrived at manhood, 
and substitute for it the far wiser and nobler 
])olicy of knitting herself and lier colonies into 
one^mighty confederacy, girdling the earth in 
its wholo circumference, aiid confident against 
the world in arts and arms." This was not 
an isolated expression in the Colonies, In 
tne middle of last century there began 
to revive in Austi'alia, ISexv Zealand, and 
Canada the federation idea of Edmund 
Burke and Adam Smith. By -and -by the 
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■idea made its ajDpearaiice in t’;is cDuntry 
In his ‘ Itccolieclions and 8ng>^cstions,’ Earl 
Russell has the tullowini>’ rellection ; “ > am 

o 

disposed to believe tilat if a coitgijess oi' 
assembly ri.'presenting Gi'eat Rritalu and lier 
dt!pendencies could be convokf^d Irouj tiiue 
to time to sit for several Jiionths in i-ho« 
autumn, arrangements I’eci] vocally beneficial 
might be made. ... In my, eyes it would 
be a sad spcjctacle — it would I'yc a s^jectacle 
fijr gods and Uion to weep at - - to see this 
brilliant Empire, the guiding of Jfeedom, 
broken up ; to behold Nova Scotia, the Cape 
of Good Hope, damaicai, and ''h-.ov Zealc.-jd, 
tr} each its little spasm of independence,- 

while Friuice. the Unit-'d States, and*Russia 

« 

would be looking at each, willing to a.nne.x 
one or more flagmen ts t-o the neafhst parts 
of their dominions.’ 

It cannot be said that the federatitm idea 
took root rapidly in this country. In spite 
of the influential support and the foimation 
of an Im])erial Federation League, the move- 
ment made little ifeadway. Lord Rosebery, 
who has always been a staunch Federatiorflst, ' 
worked* haiR in the* advocacy of the move- 
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inent. Hitherto federation had beeti, so to 
speak, outside of })olitics, but Lord llosebery, 
})rol;}ably seeing tiiat till the question 
entered into the pchitical arena, it would 
remain at the academic stag-e, began to 
rouse his fellow Liberals to interest in the 
^ subject. Thus we find Loid llosebery, at 
a <iatherin<f of Liberals in London in 1899, 
referring to Imperial Federation as follows : 
“ There is one important change winch has 
come, not since 1880, as it was coming before 
then, and which lias come to alfect^ the old 
Liberal party, and also the old Lonsorvative 
party, and which has materially changed the 
.•whole aspect of British jiulitics. I mean the 
greater pi'ide in Empire, which is called 
Imperialism. What is Imperialism ? Many 
people \<ho know all about Inqierialism and 
ev,erytbing else denounce it with the utmost 
heartiness. It is, they say, the cause of all 
our evils, it is the cause of our swollen 
Budgets — in fact, in it lurks every con- 
'ceivable evil that affects the British Common- 
wealth. But Imperialism — sane Imperialism 
as^ ''distinguished from what I may call wild- 
cat Imperialism — is nothing but this, 'a larger 
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patriotisin. When I first eiitere<^^ public life 
patriotism seemed to he confined to these 
islands. The politicians oj those days see^ned 
to consider that the ColoTiies were like the tails 
of some creep! iii( things, liable to be snapped 
ofl[‘ at a moment's notice and the^efoic im- 
material to the creature itself. Tlie C.^olonies 
were considered as outside provinces, with 
which we liad only a temporary connection, 
and witli which, therefore, we ne\ar had any 
definite interest. But in the ]as“^ thirty-five 
years a change, caused by travil, and to some 
extent caus(Hl by greater education, - a change 
has come over the spirit of our ople. 
know that tlu'.se islaials. though they are th(^, 
cejitre of an Empire, are only a small portion 
of our Fmj)Ire ; an<l though 1 admit that the 
heart of the Empire, lies within the^6 islenas. 
botli pai ties in tlie State have come to i‘G- 
cognlse that B)*itish influence, wIiIcIt is ‘re- 
cognised throughout the Empire, is as potent 
outside these islands as it is within." ^ 

With Mr Joseph Chamberlain's appoint- 
ment to the Colonfal Office in the late Con- 
servative Goviji I nnent Imperial Federation* at 
once tc^k first place on the political stage. 
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In many of his speeches the new. Colonial 
Secretary gave pi ominenco to Imperial topics, 
and' in a distiiictly patriotic vein declared 
for closer relations'' wilh our khi beyond 
the sea. But of greater value than tho 
speeches of politicians i]j givings an impetus 
to the movement was tlie Soutli African 
war, which, by calling forth in practical shape 
in the form of colonial regiments in defence 
of the mother country, demonstrated the 
exlstenct^. of a filendly feeling which lifted 
Imperial Federation clean out of th(' academic 
arena. Tlie war, along with the federation 
of the Austi'alian States, ])]’e])ared the minds 
mf British statesmen for the consideration of 
federation on a practical basis. In April 1907, 
under the Liberal Government, which had 
come iiAo power with a lai'ge majority, a 
CVlonial Conference was held in London with 
a view to formulating a basis of closer union 
between the Colonies and the mother country. 

Before the return of the Liberals to office, 
Mr Chamberlain, in a number of public 
speeches, had outlined a commercial scheme 
by' 'which, in his opinion, the i,nother country 
and the Colonies w(^uld‘*l)e consolidated p)to 
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6ne great empire. As the Colories, wedded 
to Protection, would never corsent *to join 
commercially with the mother country oii a 
Free Trade basis, Mr Chamberlain thought 
it might be possible for the mother country 
to make a sacrifice of hei’ Free Trf^de principles 
for the sake of the Imjjerial idea. He thoi;ght 
it possible that the Colonies might give pre- 
ferential treatment in the matkei of duties to 
British goods as agains*t foreign goods, in 
return for whicli wo might imyose a slight 
duty on food and raw material. The result 
of the Genera] Election of lt)0G, wiixCli turned 
largely upon this proposal, sh^vvved eoriv hi- 
sively that the peoj>le of this country were^ 
opposed to any tam]>ering witli Free*Trade, 
even f ( r the sake of Imperial Federatimi— a 
result, by the vay, which Mr ChUmboriain 
liimsf^lf predicted before lie became an gxb 
vocate of the preferential scheme. • Speak- 
ing in London iji June 189G at a meeting 
of the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire, Mr Chamberlain, ]*eferring to tli5 
suggestion of preffmence, said : ‘I express 
again my owij»opini(m when I say that tkere 
IS ^,>ot ttie slightest chance that in any reason- 
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a-hle time this country, or the Parliament of 
this country, would ado])t so one-sided fjn 
agreement. The foreign trade of this country 
is so ^large, and the foreign trade of the 
Colonies is comparatively so small, that a 
small preference given to us u})on that foreign 
trade by the Colonies would niak(‘ so trifling 
a difference — would be so small a benefit to 
the total voluipe of our trade— that 1 do not 
believe the working classes of thi>s country 
would consent to make a revolutionary 
change for what they would think to bo an 
infinitesimal gain.'’ 

Federation (Upon linos such as Mr Chamber- 
lain advocates has one fatal draAvback, — by 
drawing a ring-fence round the mother 
country and the (V)lonies, it would at once 
provoke ‘economic antagonism witli foreign 
nations, an antagonism which might easily 
develop into military antagonism, and there- 
fore indirectly bring back the worst features 
of the old Imperialism which associated com- 
merce with war. IS the new Imperialism is 
to be an aid to civilisation, it must shake it- 
self free of the evil element of^.exclusiveness. 
It must not rest uj)on the idea of exblusiye- 
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!iesB, after the style of ancient empires. H 
must be not a monopoliser but a pictneer of 
civilisation. Thc3 new Tm}>erialism must have 
for Great Britain a hi;:;her ideal tlian that of 
a colonial trading concern, a kind of patriotic 
syndicate based on Protection. Grraxt Brdau) 
has a nobler niirsion than to outdo the o^hei% 
nations of the (^arth in comriei*cial opulence, 
in world S})lendour. Tmpfulal I'ederationists 
claim the late Sir Jolin Seeley as nie of their 
most powerfuradvocates. They would do well 
to take heed to his high ideal oi* sane Tm- 
perlalism as ontlined by hiiti in h;.. Nf^tural 
lieligion ^ In contrasting the rdgijcr and die 
lover life, he says: '‘There is a lowei^ life, 
which tlie doininating principle is seevdarity, 
or, in the popular sense of the word, materTal- 
ism. This lowei* life is made up of p»u .>iy 
personal cares, and pursues even in the midst 
of civilisation no other olyect thai^ those 
which the savage pursues under simpler con- 
ditions — self-pi'cservation, personal possession 
and enjoyment, personal pleasure. The prin?' 
ciple of secularity*^ would lead, in fact, to , 
savage isolation but i'or the influences wImcIi 
check aMd thwart it /n civilised society, com- 
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pelling it to wear a disguise, and reducing it 
to a dangerous tendency. The Good Cause of 
the world consists in resistance to this tend- 
ency and detection of its disguises, wherever 
it is fcnind woihing, not openly in nihilistic 
outbreaks, but insidiously, by weakening or 
.perverting the great institutions of co-opera- 
tive life/^ 

In otlier words, what Sir elohn Seeley calls 
the Good Cause is tln^ cause of human ity as 
distinguished from purely national ov lm])eria] 
supremacy. Wliat are all our })olitica] endeav- 
ours, our political histitutions, our nationalism, 
and our Imperialism for, if 3iot to lay broad 
^[ind deep the iuundations ol‘ a great univcu’sal 
Commonwealth, in which the only rivalry will 
be,' not a rivalry juirtured in national antag- 
onism auvl hatrc‘d, but a rivalry in all good 
works, in social amelioration, in political equal- 
ity ,v liberty, and brotherhood. If Greater 
Britain clings to a soi'did ideal like material- 
istic Imperialism, it will go the way of the 
oinpircs of the past, into the dark night of 
, oblivion. If, on the other hand, realising 
itgunoble mission, Greater Britain, in the 
spirit of a high-souled, Imperialism^ makes 
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ffederatioB a stepping-stone to higher things, tb 
the federation of humanit v under the *lmnner 
of justice and brotherhood, it will fulfil . the 
highest destiny of which* a nation is caj)able, 
and in the firmament of history will shine hke 
the stars forever and ever. 
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(.V»’iit‘i Ihiiil.' \ : llcing a Sinjiici to ‘^tho hiiuatic at Large.’ 
Tim'd inipu'S' HUi ."to, Ls (,'ni ai- ICim'ucn, ^Ao, i;iii}HOs ((Ut'is, (kI. 

The Advent 11 res of M. DTIaricot. TIumI Impression. Crown 

8vo, Cm AT Ei>ition, loyal Kvo, dd 

Our Lady’s Jiin. Cr<rwi 8vo, (Is. 

Ganniscath. Crown 8vo, Cs' 

jO?:rajd. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Josepu CoMv\I), Author of ‘'Die 

of Ujo NuM- 1 '.-.ns,’ ‘ Au Oui<'T.st of tho Ihlands.' ‘ Taios of Unrest,' 
Second Jin))i<'.sMoii. Oow/i b^'o, Ls 

Youth: A Narrati\e; and Two otiie-r Stories. Second Im- 

iwossion Crown bvo, (Is 

* , 

l/OOPEIh liit-ii.-gy of 1637, commonly calhal Lauds Liturgy, 

, Edited by the Jtev. Ibofossor Cooisn, JU.D., dlasf-'ow. Ciowni 8vo, is, (d net'. 

UORNFOBD. * R. L. Stevenson. “Modern English Writers.” 

By Lf^Corn: Cohnfori>. Bet ond Edition. Ohiwh 8’, ), 2h. Od. 

, 

BOUNTY HISliiltlES OF BCOTi.AN]», ju ticu.y Kvo voi- 

nnieB of about .%0 rp each, Witn Maps Puce 7s. nd net. 

Fife and Kinross By jEneak J. G. Mackay, JJj.D.. Sheriff 

of thS^e Counties, 

Duinfrkis and Galloway. By Sir Heiibeet Maxwell, Bart., 

' M F. Second Edition. 

Moray and Hairn. By Charles Rampini, LL.I)., Sheriff 

of Dumfries and Galloway 

Inverness. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 

Roxburgh, •Selkirk, and PeeJdes, By Sir George Douglas, 

Aberdeen and Banff, By 'William Watt, Editor oC Aberdeen 

^ ‘ Daily Free Press ' f> 

Perth and Clackmannan. By John Ohtsholm, M.A., Advocate. 

o [In the press. 

* * t 

IRAIK. A Century of Scottish History. From fne Days before 

the '45 ti* those within liviiiR Memory. By Sir Henry Ciuik, K.C.B.,* M.A. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow^. 2 vols. demy 30 b. net* 



William Bla> hwood &' Sons. 


WFO-BX/. Saracinoaca. By F. MariOxV CRAWij t Author 

* ”1 ‘Mr ifiaacR/ 5''? , Ac. Crown 8vo, 3 b. ~d. AIho at Gd. 

CROSS. 

Tfiipressions of Dante and of tlj'^’Xew World. By J. W. Cuoss. 

Pont SVO, (is * " 

CITMMIXO. 

MemorieH. Ry C. F. Gordon CWMPx'fO. Dt‘nf/8vo. Ulus- 

iotud, 2()s net. 

At Home in Fiji. Post 8vo. Tllnstratod. Cheap Pldltion, 6.s. 
A Lady's -Orinsp in a French Man -4 Wi.r Po^t 8vo. Illus- 

tiatotl Cheap PditK'Ti ths. 

Fire P". 2 vohs. post Rvo. Illustrated, 25s 

Orantte Post 8vo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. Cs. 

Wanderings in China. vSmall post 8\ o. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

DAYJS. “AYhen Half-Gods G(..” * ]ly Jkssie Ansswomii Davib. 

Bu Old I in]»i < Cwo\ r. S', (o. 

HE HAAHhN. The Searhn Cl cik. Py AriuiEY nr. Ha Ten. 

(S (OVli t>,S 

DESC AP rpS The Ah'iliod, Merhtations. and Pri])ci))les of 

CImI >soj.li\ (if n mailer '[’Mii^t-ia’d flu FTtoieli and LaOn, 

Willi >, iiu\\ (jihod.ictui V la- l!i-i'aj-a' '!,d Oi-i , . js, Caii^siM' 1 hd- 
I!v Pt<d<'ss<'i 1J,.D J ('Ui t(‘i iitlt Ciition » iovTi u, a'' 

DIVER. 

(\iptain Desmond, A .C Br M \rr> Diver. Fifth Impcf^siou. 

Oro'vMi 

Thf Grf'nt Ainilet. ( Town svo, f).s. 

DODDS Axi) AlACTh'l IHuSON. The Licenslnf^' Acts (Scotland) 

O.MiScl'd.itiun and Aau-ndii.nit .\r’t, P'Ols Auiiotatea hj*Mi J M C.P., 

of Iht (ScoOuisIi Ofh(’f> ; ,7,>iul Fdit(>i tlio ‘r.an.sh Ooaiud Guide lor .‘^cntd.aiui,' 
and Mr Kwan AOPHKasoN, AdAocate, Lep:al Bccictaiy to tlio Lord Advocate, 
la 1 vvd. crown Svo, f).s not. 

DOTJOLAS. 

The Ethics oi John Stuart Mill. By Charles Dodglas, 

M.A., D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moi'al Philosophy, and Assistant to the Pro* 
lessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Post Svo. rrt>. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy# Crown Svo 

48. 6d. net. ^ ^ V* 


ECCOTT. 

fortune’s Castaway. By AY. J. Ecoott. Crown8vo,^s. 
His Indolencg of *Arras. Whwn Svo, 6s. 

IL%rth of ftutton. Crown 6s. 

The Red Nc^gliboui*. I Crowm 
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ELIOT. 

The i'opular Edition of George Eliot’s .Works, with 

rhutogwivurH FronUspiow to t-urh Volume, fioni Dunvinga hy William 
iJatheioll,* R.I., Eilgai lluiuh, ILI., iJyam Sliavv, K.I., A. A Vau Aiimoy, 
■" ^e*‘‘^oce Gruitlenliagen, Claude A Sliejipersou, K.l , K. J. Sullivan, atul Max 
'.owper Each Woik coiu])!. ro m Ui.w Voluim' liundsoincly hound, gKL lop 
dis hd.net. Ten Volumes m all. 

1 Silas Mahnil; IJiui-jnEU Jacob; Tai 
•j EI^TLt) Vliu 
I Romolv. 

Damu, Dkuon’oa. 

'J 111 .Spaxibu Otbsy, Jubal. 

Eshaa's , Tukopiuiastos Su< a. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and either illustrations. 

New^Editnon, in gu'v voIthug Crown 8 vo, 7 h Od. 

Life aiid Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 vol- 
umes, cloth, limp, gUt top, 2s. net \m volume; leatbtd. limp, gill top, Ss, Od. rut 
per volume ; leallior gilt top, witk book-marker. 8s.' net per vedume 


hd. 

A»am Rei>e * 

Si'kNKS Oh ''Ykrioai Li IE 
The Miul ol the Fi osi 
Felix JIolt, tu^. itAhio.;iL. 
MlOLLEMAlain. 


Adam Bedk. b’2G pp. 

The Mill on thbi Floss. 828 pp. 

Felix Hodi, the Radical. 7?>8 pp. 

Komola dOO pp. 

Scenes of Clekical Life. (!24 pp. 

Silas Maiiner; Bhotiier Jacob; The 
hip’ED Veil. 5G0 pp. 

Works of George Eiiob (Standard Eaition), 

crown 8 VO. In buckraju cloth, gdt Lop, 2b Od. pc vol 
binding, 8 m. 6d. per vol 


Middlkmarch. 2 voia. 604 and 630 p]>. 
Din’Ilj Deronda 2 vols. Gib and 

086 pp 

The Si’anlsh Gyi'Sv ; Jllal 

FS'^avs; TiiLitrirnASTi rt Si'ciL 

Li4e 2 volf? , .‘^2e and 880 pi>, 


v'Oiuuieo, 

or in roib’Hghe 


Adam Bede. 2 vui8.—4^4x Mn l oh thk J: loss 2 vois —FELiX .Iolt, 'iUc 

WADlCAr. 2 VOls.— ItOMOl A 2 ENDS CP ClEKU'AL LlFtt 2 volfi - 

Middusmaiuh. 8 vol».— D aniel Deronda 8 v<»Is. -So *.t. Ma-Uneu J vol, 
JcBAL ] vol — T he Spanish Gvpsi. I vcJ -Eai5<''»a v d, — Tofui’hkak* 
TUB Such, l vol. * 

Life and Workb oi (leorge Kiio^ \Gabinet EdD.oG;. 24 

*■* volumes, crown 8vo, price £6, Also to be hi.-, baud - ->< ij, h-.n,.-' iii half anil tnll 
calf. The Volumes are sold separately, bunu m?. f 1 il. 

rvovels by George Eliot. Popular Copy right, lidition. In new 

mnf^,>rm binding, piico 3 k, Gd each. 

m I t^iLAh M-skner; The LifTi.D Veil; 

riiB Miio o.v TiiK Floss j Bkoiuek Jacob, 

Scenes of Clerical H'fe, | MvooLKAiAitmi 

HOMOLA, I IMUIONDA. 

Felix Holt, the F*adu:ai.. i 

Essays, l^ew Edilion. Grown im. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Huct Ediuorj. (Jrowj 

Svo, 5 e « 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Grows. Bro, bL, 

The Legend of Juf al 'ither Poenif Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown Ovo, Ss. 

Silas Maraor. New Edition, with Illustrations by Keginald 

|brcli efown Svo, is, btl not. Cheap Edition, 2s. Cd. Clica]) Koition, 
^ royal Svo, ])apor cover, price Gd 

Scenes of Clerical Lite l*ockot Edition, 3 voia. pott 8vo, 

, Is, net each ; bound in b ather, Is. fid. uejl each Cheap E*lition, as. Illus- 
trated Edition, with 20 IlluKtiations by H. li. Millar, crown Svo, 28. xpaper 
cDVoi A, Is. Cheap Edition, royal Svo m paper cover, price Gd 

I clix Holt. Cheap Edition. Royal 8vo, iLi paper cover» 6d. 
Adam Bede. Pocket Edition 4iln 1 vol. p6t;t Is. net 

bound|U) leather, in 3 vols , 48. Gd. net. Cheap Edition, ruyai^Svo, in 
,, paper cover, price fid. New .Edition, ciown Svo, paper coFer, Is.; crown Svo, 

with lllustratif'ns, cloth, 2s i '' ^ 



William Blackwood & Sons. 
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ELIOT. 

* TLe MiU on the Floss. Pocket Edition, in 4 -I'l. pott 8vo, 

Is iifi), Imip 4^. 6(i. net. Clieap Kditi> rf)yttl 8vo in pap jr Cu\.r, 

pner Gd. ]S<‘W Kditum, ])apei covorb, Is.; cloth, .. • 

Romola. ( In lap Edition. Ko>al8vo, in paper cover, 4 rw;e t5d. 
Silas Maruer ; Lrother Jacob Lifted Veil. 1‘ockel Jsidition. 

I’ott ^vo, cioth, Ik net; liiuji ka^er, -is. 3d nrt * * 

Wise, V'iity, and Tender Sarrb^s. in IVose and Yerha Beidbted 

from the Works of Qkorg* E Ml T Edii ion En&p Sv^, 8 b. (JA, ^ 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Win.siow, Bobel. By pETn Ellis Crown 8vo, Gs. 
Madame.- WiJl You Walk^ Oown 8vo, Gs. 

]')liud Moiitlis. (Ji’owii &\Y), ()H. 

The Moon of IVi.tfi. Crovsn 8vo, Gs 

ELTON Tin*- An^p.Btan Ages. “Prrkuie of European Liitera- 

ture.” B> Omvkp Kiton, M xV , I’t nf i'ni-hs/h LiteratAire, Uur'i.sity 
OoLcg^, Lii erpwai { Yown bvo, 5 h. ui t ^ • 

EVElLMllb Historv of ili.- Boynl and Ancient (loJf Club, St 

Andrews Hv 11* S Kvii'mji With L!;,hi i^olunr^'d ruJti.iits, und inacy 
cithei Uiii'iKc lIliisnstiDiis. Ciowu 4tf', 21 ^ lu-l. 

FAIIIK, \ History of Wire1(‘ss Telegraphy. Including sodk^ 

Baro-\>ue Fiuposalb for Subaquonus Telo':rn]n H By J J I'ahik, Gf the 

insutuLon of Elei iru-al Eugincc.js, Lonilf-n, and of the Soent* Inin ijationale 
des Elfictr<no,Tis Pan ( ; AiiUior of 'A tlisloiy of Flednc Tib'graphy to the 
Year 1SH7,' A c. With 111 f’st rations. Tliu . Ldi'.iot., ,>v'isei' CroAii i'vo, 6s, 

FEKGUSSON. Soots I'cems. v>y Fer(4i sf^-n Witir 

Photogravure P'utiait. Pott 8vo, gilt roj , t-xurd ui •‘-,-tri 1 . <1; loailulfV, 

la. Gd. net 


FERRIETv Fhilosophicid Remains. Crown Sv^, 14s. 

Philosophy as S'dentia Soientiarum. A Ilktory of teissiuca- 

ii.ouK of the S< '*.■>. I'v li du Ki h t Jt."", l> D., LL.I^, coifs'- p ' < - ig Member 
of the Iiudidun u( tOauL . IJou MeiMUoi of the UoyarSia-’iet’ O' ; akruin iVo 
b Hsor 111 f ri« Uni v'crt*}«,y fEdinburMi dte 12 s (>d. net 

Studif on Theological, Bildical, and other Subjects. 7s. Gd. luT. 
Historical Fliiloso}ihy in Franct* and French Belgium and* 

S-wifizeriand. 8vo, hlg. • * 

Agnosticism. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd net. * 

Theism. Being the Eairh jjectnre for 187f. Tonib Edition, 

Revised. Crown 8vo, 78. Gd 

Anti-Thoistic Theories, Ikung tne. Baird Lectori, let 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vu, iOa Gd ^ 

SermoHjp and Addresses. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS ioR ENGLISH READERS, hldited 

• by Mrs Oufhant. Price 1«. each net. if or List o Uolvmen, su page S. 


FORREST. 

^istor^j of •tliG Indian Alutiny. By G. W. Forrest, (J.I.E. 

Kx-Direclor of Rocoria OnvernuM-nt of India. 2 vols. deniT 8i». 38 k. not. 
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FORSTER. ^ 

Where Angels Fear to Tread. By E. ]\I. Foest'er. Crown 

Ma’O, Os i 

Tilt Longest Journey. Second Iniprt'ssioii. (J-<ovu 8vo, (^s. 

FauLts. ' 

, Erchie : ]\ly Droll Friend. By Hugh Foults. I’aper 

Co\ cis, Gu//('liitli, n OO m‘l. 

The Vital Si>ark, J dust rated. Is. net. 

FRASER. 

Philosophy of Theism. Bemg f h * L’ . iuvr.. delivered 

‘^'before the University of Edinburgh Hi liy ALK’i'iNni'r OAMn'Eu, 

Fiuskk, Oxford; En'crituH Pr^ifcsHor of L'kie tinu Mf tnidiyflioft ir 

the University of Edinburgh tioconcl , Kovik'd j'ost '^'vm om 'd not. 

Riograohia rhilosophi(‘a. In 1 vol. deinj- 8vo, fts. net. 
FRASFdl. The 3lai'c]e\s <*f Ili^ulustaii • Tiic Keeoi’d of a .lourney 

in 'I'hibet, 1 Kins llinMh><'iii Indi.i T ulK-sbin Uiissuui lmk»‘sl;ui, ituu 

PeiM.'i J}y IiAV'i' Fi i-’i u A\Ul) liJu^stiaUuU'-. nu-I bki'Tolies, Dcuk 

8vo, .£L 1 ' iu‘t 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Ira- 

piessinn Crown 8vo, lunp ch-tii, '.n, Cd. Also m limp leather, 38. 

DTTLTOX. The Sovereignty ot iiie Sva An Histoiteal Account 

of flic ( lont's ((» Oic »'\cliiM' f 1 nni lii oji ( I il.'c ('.fit' hj St ,( an i of Ilit'CNoin 
turn of tlir 7 (‘D jloi iri] Wnfii'. wiiii spici.i] mCi'k iio- 1" tli'UC'^O' o! iCsiiing 
in T WhMKss F'mkos, M.O , F iCS.F WMli nniiK i{n;s Filu araii- n in I Maps 
Jh‘Ui} S\u [In Olc 


QEMERAL AbSEMBLV OF THE (.'liUJlCJ) OF BOOTLAJSI). 

" ‘S^y-iqn Hymnal, With Ap)H!.'’,di.v liicorporatod. Publiahnu 

for"*usti in L'h’a/ydniS bj Autbfrily of Lhe Crer.inal Ansomblj 1. Largo fypo, 
Giotb, rea edges, od ; Frond n ok'C*k<, 4s ‘ i . Gourgoois typo, iimp cloth. Is., 
French uiorocco, iis. 1 . Nunj.nr'.i typo, cioth, leu tidges, 6d.; Fionch juoiocco, 
is, 4d. 4. PapcT covors, 3d. Bundfig-Bclu-ol Edition, paper covcis, ld.^ 

cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with OiC Psalms and J^araphrascK, French TTiOiucco, R-'. 
Nc. 2, bound with the Psalinb and Parap ra, os, cloth, 28 ; French morocco, 33. 

Prayerk for Social and Family Wornhip, Prepared by a 

*' Special Coniniittoe oi the Qennral A.sKeiuMv of l.he (.'hitrcb of Scotland Ent u $ iy 
New Edition, Revised and Knlaigod Frai,. 8vo, red edges, Is nd. net. 

Prayers for Fainhy Woi«hi>j. A Selection of Four Weeks’ 

Prayers. Now Edition Authoriscu by the General Assembly o? the Church of 
Scotland. C''»P 8vo, rod ndgos 3« net 

, One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion, IGmo, cloth iimp, 6d. 

Mcrning and Evening Prayers for A ’ ‘ix mg to Bibles. Prepared 

by the Comiaittoe on Aias to Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

Pr^jfu^s’ for Soldiers and Sailors. Prepared hy the Committee 

on Aids to Devotion. Thirtierb Thouwarid- 16mo, cloth limg. 2d. not. 

Prayers tor Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared ancfPubliohed ' 

, by Instruction of the General A/iseuvily of the Church of Scotland. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
net. * 
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GERART)., 

■ Renta: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Gkii'aet) . Ohean 

Kditiori. Crown 8vo, Sb, 6d, 

Begf^ar my Neighbour. Chea]: Edition. Cro^ 8vo, 38. 6d 
Waters of itercules. Chot.p Edition. Cro^vn 8vi?r. Jb. 6d. 
A Sonsitivo Plant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERAPJ). 

Honour’s Classy Bubble. By E OtjaRc.^ CVjwti Rvo, Gs." 

A Foroigjior An Anglo Cennan Study. Clown ovo. Gs.^ 

GERARD. 

One Year. By Dorothea Gera no (Madame Longard de 

Lnnp:p'iird''‘V Crown !^vo, 68. ^ 

The Impedimoi ’..'^ Crown Hvo, 68. 

A Spotless Reputation, Third Edition (down 8vo, 6 e. 

The Wr^Dg Mr--. Second Edition Crown Pro, 6 e. 

Lady BaOv. Cheap Edition ' Voirn Svn 3s 6rf Cheap 

Ed'l.c?!, io>rtI ^vo, i»Hpor lom ?, Cd, * 

Rpcha. (Vov/n svo, Cs. 

A Forgott(',n Sin.* Cn>^\n 8vo. Gs. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Boiul.’igt' By Per<'Kval Ctbbux. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

It'D, i-,^ ;ii - iniiM : O'uim , '> ' 

The Vrou^r Crultulaai’b b(‘a(liiig ( o'ues. C- n Hvo, 6:\ 

GILL, The ( 'IL '{ .-Trobleui By iBeii .Kn ( ill. T \oL. croA^n' 

''“i nt t t ‘u 'll ^ 4 

CJLLANOKBS. Toi’est EntfUiiology. By A. T. CLlla5it'eks, 

1 K ^ W l.i' I’.B hnfi'n.s. I rcwi! {hi Dir prfy-,. 

flLA.SrOM- t'l.l'i;, ll.dlfuls .nnj l’,«V ,l!y .Mkm-' 

Hi i ' iHF (/ i -lu Cm ' vi» <'ir (. i'liiiA .Srn*"^ i'lnwn f'uo, ’.a, 

GILIG. The Sahultern. Bv Lev. C. R. C?.Enw^ P' ^]). 8vo, 

iH. l.'t 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Eloctiom; (Scot) (Corrupt and IllogarPracticesJT 

Act, 1890. Wi^jh AiiMlyRtR, Hebttivo Act of Sederant, Apfendu /*oat)amIng the 
Comipt) Practifcj* Acts of 1883 s .id 1.885, and Copi fndox. By J. Si>WARp 
Gradam, Advo'jsnr. ’ vo, 4f( fid. 

A Maniuil of the A(‘ts ndating to Education in Scotland. 

(Founded on that <d 11»^' latr lV!r Crai'^ bcUai ) Jicuiy Svo, IbR 

GRAHAM ANi, I’ATERSON. True Ro.uances elAx-otkyd. 

E. IMaxtone OrahaM and E. I’atrr^on' llluhtiatious. Cu^w’d 8\(,, 68. not. 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiir^t, By Sarah Grand, Autffor of 

‘The Heavenly Twins ' ‘ Ideals r A Study from Life.' Crown 8vo,#8, 

Singulvsrly DelL^iod ^ rr 8- o, 6n,. . 

GRW. ItieiiiH. By DuH'fbi.MA Ethel Grey. MTth a Prefa- 
tory Note ^ly 11. C'iKdninu.hdey E'smlKl ^Domj 8vf», fis net. 
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QRIEK. 

In Fnrthes! ind. The Narrative of Mr Edward €arlyon of 

Ellswetber, in the County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East India 
Oompany’8 fcSdrvice, Gentleman Wrote by hig own hand In tire year of grace 1697. 
with a few Explanatory Notoe. Ry Syoney C, Gkier. Post 8^, 6 b 

His Excellency's Eni^lish Cleverness, Third Impression. Cr, 
^ 8vb, 68.' ^ 

An Uncrowned King : A Romance of High Politics. Third 

Imprasainn# Crown 8vo Cb, 

Peace with Honour. Tliird Imjiression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Crowned Queen: The Romance of a Minister of State. 

'i’Jurd Imprehsion. Crown 8vo, 6fi. 

Like Another Helen. Second Impression Crown 8vo, 6a. 
The Kings of the East : A Romance oi the near Future, 

Second Irni>rcssi(iii. Ciown f-'vn. (is. 

The Warden of the Marches, Third impression. Crown 

bvo, Clicap Edition, hd. 

The Prince of the Captivit 3 \ Si^coitd Impression. Crown 

fvo, tis. 

The Advanr(‘d'Guard. Third Impression. “ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
l^he Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

fonnorly in tin' lanuly ul the lion VVaibni llasiin^^, Ksijuiio, Into Govcrnoi- 
Ociioifil of India. Crown h\n 0«. 

Tlie Heir, i Vown (r' 

'Hie Po\'(-r of the ICws. With lllustraiioiLS A. Pjovkoe. 
■' Tbii<l 111!]..' .N-.! Ill C’ov n '' \o, 

' The Letters r-f Warren Hastings to hi.s Wife. l)<my 8vo, 

(ih -net 

GRIERSON. The First Half nf th(‘ St^enteonih CVntury. 

^rciioio- of t'urupo.an l.itonduio.) Tiy rKde^-'O! 11. J (b (iiiii iinon Cio>vn 
hvo, fA net. 

GixHTEUL 

Lady SaraiLs Ked of Gift. Ry E Ackttuxa (hiiruN. ( i-ott n 

hu>, ta. 

A Servant of tiie King. Crown 8\(), Os. 

iAMLEY^ 

The Operations of Vvar Explained and itliisttaited. By 

General Sir Edward Bruch Ham'.k’'.. K.G B., KO M.G Hccoiid Edition nt 
Fifth PJditiou. With Maj>,s and Plain, 4to, :jOh AIho in 2 jiartw : Part I , 
108 (id , Part J1 . 218 

A Noav Eclhjoii, )>roughl up to the latest requirements. By 

' Ci>finel L, E luconLL. Itn, wd'b M.tj.s .and riun.", .‘los 

♦ Thomas C.arlyie ; 4n Essay . i^econd Edition. Crown 8vo, 

2b. 6d. 

On -Outposts. Second Edition. 2b. 

Lady L;g'b Widowhood. New' Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Our Poor iielatioTvS, A Phiiozoic Essay. With Illustrations, 

chiefly by Emo8t Grown 8vo, cloth gilt, Bb. 6d. ' ^ 

BANNAY. c The Later Renaj^^jsance. “ Periods of European 

f Liter aturo." Ry David Hannj /. Crown 8vo, 5 p "et. 
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HARIIADKN. 

‘Ships th*at l^aafe in fche Ni^ht. By B^^'.ATRTOi' Rarradbn 

TDustralod Editnoo GVown 8vf\ 3f<. 6d ^ 

The Fowl(‘". flinsirated PMitioi.. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

©Edition, japd covoi, I'id. 

!h Vaunii; ,vp- . Sh St .rieb- Illu.stiateei l!>]iticia, 

ClOWI. Hvf', ' i. * 

Hrstold 'falee of the Part, With 40 filnstrati^na R. 

Square et ('’'VC !v(> tnitt/ip, G',. net. 
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